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THE DIALECTIC OF EROS IN PLATO’S 
SYMPOSIUM 


by 
R. A. MARKUS 


Pondus meum amor meus: eo feror quocumque feror. 
St AuGusTINE, Confessions, XIII, ix, Io. 


St AuGusTINE’s famous phrase, and the position it epitomises, 
contains more than a remote echo of Plato. But St Augustine is a 
Christian Father of the Church and not a pagan philosopher in 
fourth century Athens; when he speaks of amor, his word has to be 
able to bear the whole weight of the love wherewith ‘God so loved 
(jy atrnoEv) the world that he gave his only begotten Son’ (John iii, 
16). The suggestion that St Augustine failed to see the radical 
difference between two things we call ‘love’-—the &yatrn of the 
crucified Christ and the Eps of passionate desire — need not even 
be considered. But could it not be that his ‘philosophy of love’, 
being cast in Platonic moulds and modelled on the pattern of Epws, 
should tend to blur this radical difference? This is, indeed, a 
suggestion often made. It is powerfully urged by Dr Nygren (in his 
Agape and Eros), who sees in the seduction of Christian reflexion 
on love by Platonic influences the besetting temptation to which 
it has yielded, the corruption, sometimes amounting to betrayal, 
of the unique Christian &yatn revealed in Christ. 

So far as St Augustine is concerned, this charge has been 
adequately met by Professor Burnaby in his beautiful study, Amor 
Dei. But may it not be true, also, that the feeling we have on reading 
Plato’s Symposium that the love there finally shown us is, at bottom, 
really so ‘very Christian’, is not wholly due to our being duped by 
the pervasive and corrupting influence of Platonic moulds in the 
tradition of Christian thought? This is the approach I want to 
explore here; to try to discern in the Platonic “dialectic of love’ the 
features which have recommended it to Christian thinkers like St 
Augustine and the pseudo-Dionysius and, through them, to St 
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Thomas Aquinas; to find, within it rather than in our gullibility, 
the source of its perennial fascination to Christian minds. For I do not 
believe that the reason for the seductive attraction exercised on our 
minds by the Symposium is that we read into the dialogue the content 
of along tradition so firmly established that we cannot think except 
in its terms; still less that Christians do not understand what the 
words ‘love’ and ws mean. What I am going to suggest is that 
there are grounds within the dialogue itself for our impression.* 

At the outset of the dialogue we are met by Socrates’ insistence 
that ‘love is the only subject that I understand’ (177 E) — a staggering 
claim, surely, from one who normally confined his réle, in bringing 
to light truth, to that of a midwife. And yet, Socrates not only 
reiterates the claim when it is his turn to ‘praise love next’ (198 D), 
but the characteristic Socratic method only makes a brief appearance 
in the dialectical cross-questioning of Agathon and is, apart from 
this, replaced by large-scale, continuous exposition by the 
participants, including Socrates. What then, if we take this claim 
seriously, is the ‘truth about love’ which Socrates claims to know 
and to impart to his audience? 

I have used the word ‘dialectic’, and — objectionable as it is — 
used it advisedly. For the truth about love which Socrates knows is 
being shown us as mediated by Plato’s account; and the subtleties 
of the dramatic structure in Plato’s account evoke a movement, 
not only from the superficiality of Phaedrus’ eulogy to Diotima’s 
discourse initiating Socrates into the ‘perfect revelation of love’ 
(210 A), but also a movement within Socrates’ own statement. 
In both these movements —I shall hint at the way in which they 
constantly reflect each other — positions established, though they 
are continuously subjected to criticism and modification, are never 
merely discarded. Thus Socrates in his speech is made to cover the 
ground already covered by the other speakers, refining, qualifying 
and deepening their contributions; and not only theirs, but what is 


1 This essay makes no claim to summarize the argument of the Symposium. I can only 
hope that the signposts which I have tried to provide to its ‘dialectical’ structure make 
sense in the light of renewed reading of the dialogue. Quotations are for the most 
part taken or adapted from the translation by W. Hamilton (Penguin Classics). Still 
less have I been able to discuss Plato’s ‘philosophy of love’ in general, and in particular 
the striking parallels with the Symposium contained in the different imagery of the 
Phaedrus. On this last point I may refer to the late F. M. Cornford’s illuminating 
discussion in Principium Sapientiae (particularly Chapter V). 
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both more important and less obvious, also his own. The dialogue 
as a whole, then, presents in a dramatic structure Plato’s view of love. 
Only this view is not systematically stated, but allowed to emerge 
in what, failing a better term, I have called a ‘dialectic’, in which the 
contribution made by Socrates is but one, though the culminating 
stage. (I am inclined to agree with the suggestion that if we wish 
to draw a line between the views of the historic Socrates and the 
Platonic Socrates, it is to be drawn between the ‘lesser’ and the 
‘greater’ mysteries into which Diotima initiates him in the dialogue.) 

At the point in the dialogue where Socrates begins to take the 
lead, the following results can be regarded as having been established, 
in turn, provisionally: 

(1) Phaedrus has drawn attention to the fact that we praise love 
‘for his effects’: Epcs is a principle which directs and is manifested 
in action. 

(2) Pausanias now points out that not all love is praiseworthy, 
but that it is subject to moral standards for its assessment: love is 
ethically ambivalent. 

(3) Eryxymachus extends the field of relevance by treating love 
as a cosmic principle of harmony. The commonplaces of a good 
deal of Greek thought have gone to the making of his speech, 
sententious thought it is out of all proportion to its content. Behind 
it there stands the world as seen by Heraclitus, in terms of an 
‘attunement of opposites’; it must have suggested to his audience 
the more primitive world of Hesiodic myth, in which ‘love’ (Epws), 
contrasted with ‘hateful strife’ (Epis), is ‘the oldest of the gods’ 
and all-powerful. Again, his speech would have recalled the more 
philosophical treatment which these ideas received in the cosmology 
of Empedocles: where love (p1Aia) is the agency which brings 
together opposites and makes for cohesion among the parts 
constituting a whole. Above all, his speech would have carried 
conviction by enlisting the support of the one genuinely empirical 
science known to his hearers, that of medicine. For the medical 
writers, too, health consisted in the equilibrium of opposing ‘powers’ 
in the body, and their art claimed to provide just the attunement of 
affinities and diversities as required. Eryxymachus — himself a 
doctor — adds nothing but the name eps for the cohesive force to 
the nexus of affinities in terms of which his profession saw the world. 
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(4) Aristophanes, carefully made to follow Eryxymachus, gives 
an approfondissement of this cosmic notion of love. The originally 
human conception, projected into nature and rediscovered there as 
a pattern for human imitation — like so many Greek moral concepts 
— is now, without restricting its cosmic application, considered as 
exemplified in man. What Aristophanes’ myth is meant to illuminate 
is the same cosmic force which had been superficially described by 
Eryxymachus; we are now shown it from within, as it can be 
experienced only in human longing for union with an object loved 
and, perhaps, only dimly known (192 C-D). Love is identified with 
this desire for completion; its object, which may be otherwise 
unknown, is defined simply by being the ‘complement’ (oUnBoAov 
is the word Plato puts in Aristophanes’ mouth, 191 D) of the lover’s 
need. 

(5) Agathon follows this profound joke of Aristophanes — 
perhaps the profoundest statement in the dialogue of love thought 
of as a need or lack — with a speech aptly described by the exchange 
between himself and Socrates at the close of the ensuing cross-talk: 

Agathon then said: ‘It looks, Socrates, as if I didn’t know 

what I was talking about . . .. ‘Never mind, Agathon, it was a 

pretty speech all the same. . . (201 B-C). 

His speech, simply ignoring what Aristophanes has said, re-affirms 
what has been quite lost sight of since the first speech, that by 
Phaedrus: the ‘perfection’ of love. Since then, the tendency, 
culminating in Aristophanes’ speech, has been to lay all the stress 
on the relational quality of love: the principle of affinity of a part 
for its counterpart, the cohesive force which unites them in a 
complete whole. Agathon now asserts — and it is, except in rhetoric, 
a bare assertion — that ‘love is, in the first place, supreme in beauty 
and goodness, and in the second place the cause of like qualities in 
others’ (197 C). 

This statement of Agathon’s, is, of course, incompatible with 
the Aristophanic account, so far unchallenged, and Socrates pounces 
on it in his cross-questioning of Agathon. This bit of the genuine 
Socratic method is intended to reintroduce into the discussion the 
relational quality of love and adds nothing to the substance of what 
Aristophanes has already said except Agathon’s easily won consent. 
The upshot of the discussion is that ‘love’ is a word which can only 
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be used meaningfully in phrases like ‘love of . . .’; but ‘love of...’ 
necessarily involves ‘desire for . . .’ and ‘desire for . . .’ is incompatible 
with “possession of . . .” Agathon is tactfully reduced to silence, but 
the stress which his speech had placed on the ‘perfection’ of love at 
this stage in the dialogue served as a reminder of something that 
risked being forgotten. We shall see that the reminder was by no 
means wasted on Socrates, and that it is not to be treated as a mere 
foil to his dialectical skill. 

One new point does, however, appear as a by-product of this 
discussion. It is not dwelt on, but, although it may be no more than 
the result of a simple logical development of the ideas voiced by 
Aristophanes, this is the first time it is explicitly faced. On the 
Aristophanic view of love, as Socrates shows the bewildered Agathon, 
when union with the beloved is achieved, and desire satisfied, the 
‘need’ met by its ‘complement’, we are driven to saying either that 
at this point love ceases or that desire continues. Socrates chooses 
the second course out of this dilemma and explains that love is 
compatible with possession of its object, since desire continues even 
after its fulfilment: it is desire for continued possession of the 
object loved. He does not consider the consequences of this expedient, 
which he has been led to adopt in order to enable him to speak of 
love as capable of surviving the attainment of union with its object. 
It calls for two remarks: first, on this view, once you’ve got what 
you’ve wanted, ‘love’ means ‘wanting to hang on to what you’ve 
got’; but if ‘wanting’ here means anything at all, it means ‘being 
afraid of losing what you’ve got’. Are we then to call love a kind of 
fear? But more important than this empirical, psychological 
inappropriateness is the logical dilemma still involved in this 
position: for either perfect happiness (which consists in perfect 
possession of the good and the fulfilment of all desire — cf. 204 E) 
is impossible of attainment; or love must cease, since it must, by 
definition, involve unsatisfied desire, on the attainment of perfect 
happiness. There is no escape between the horns of this dilemma 
short of re-defining ‘love’ in a way which loosens its logical connexion 
with ‘unsatisfied desire’. 

Now it seems to me that at the back of his mind Plato was aware 
of the weakness of this makeshift position he makes Socrates adopt. 
Why then did he not say so, and accept one or other horn of the 
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dilemma, or, alternatively, abandon the position which led to it? 
We shall not be in a position to see the reason until the conclusion — 
of this analysis; indeed, the only evidence for my suggestion lies in 
whatever plausibility it may possess as an account of the ‘philosophy’ 
of the Symposium. To state it here, in a preliminary fashion, the 
reason is, I think, this: the Aristophanic account of love, complete 
with the resultant dilemma, is a sufficient and acceptable account 
of ‘love’ understood in a limited sense as ‘passionate love’; that is 
to say, of pws according to its precise meaning in Greek. But 
instead of saying so and leaving the matter at that —as a lesser 
man interested in mere formal coherence might have done — Plato 
goes on to develop a ‘philosophy of love’ in the language of pws but 
with an interest and a scope far transcending the ‘erotic’. “Words 
strain, crack and sometimes break under the burden’, and Plato 
makes the word Epws bear a burden far in excess of anything it had 
ever been made to bear; and the ‘love’ which he goes on to portray 
strains the language of Epws almost out of recognition. 

This, it seems to me, is the ‘problem’ of the Symposium, and up 
to now the dialogue has been concerned with its statement. The 
first few steps Socrates is now taken by Diotima (in his own account) 
are identical in substance with the ground traversed by Agathon 
under Socrates’ guidance. We are being given to understand that 
we are to start at the beginning: we are well within the world of 
Epos as universally understood, of love thought of as a want, as 
desire for its own fulfilment. But the horizon now widens rapidly. 
The conclusion is first of all drawn that if the longing for happiness 
(which consists in possession of the good, which is identical with the 
beautiful — an identification axiomatic for Plato, first stated in 
this dialogue by Agathon, 197 C; cf. 201 C, 204 D-E) is common 
to all men, as it is, then all men are always in love, and it is only 
the convention of common usage which denies them the name of 
‘lovers’, which has become appropriated to a special sort of lover. 
The Leitmotif of the whole dialogue, that love is the universal 
principle of everybody’s and everything’s activity, defining, so to 
speak, the agent’s orientation with regard to other things in a 
world of which it and they are parts — in an unusually literal sense 
of ‘part’— here appears particularly clearly. This is the general 
conception of love to which Plato wants to adhere, and in the 
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interests of which he is prepared to deal pretty drastically with Zpcos 
as strictly understood. 

The crisis of pws takes place towards the conclusion of the 
portion of the discussion between Diotima and Socrates which is 
to lead to the generalization of the love-formula: ‘Love is desire 
for perpetual possession of the good’ (206 A). ‘The good’, hitherto 
left undefined, has simply stood for ‘what satisfies desire’, that is 
to say, that in virtue of which particular good things are desired. 
But desire for ‘the good’ is not like desire for money or for physical 
prowess or for (homo-)sexual satisfaction or even for knowledge, 
only differing from all these in having the ‘good’ for its object. 
It differs from all these desires in being ‘desire’ in a very different 
sense, in the same way as ‘the good’ is not one among a lot of good 
things and is not ‘good’ in the same sense as they are ‘good’. This 
is forcibly insisted on by Plato when he makes Diotima allude to 
the Aristophanic theory with the staggering discrimination which 
marks a whole change of perspective in the dialogue: 

There is indeed a theory, she continued, that lovers are people 
in search of the other half of themselves; but according to my 
view of the matter, my friend, love is not desire either of the half 
or the whole, unless that half or whole happens to be good (205 E). 
‘Love,’ henceforth,-is to mean not only the whole complex of 

passions, desires and impulses directive of all activity; it is also 
directive of these passions, desires and impulses themselves. Love 
is not only subject to ethical criteria for its assessment, but at the 
same time provides these criteria and performs the activity of 
assessment. Though adhering to the basic notion of love as the 
directive principle of all activity, Plato has now passed well beyond 
the limits of the original conception of Epos. 

This radical change of perspective is marked by Plato’s abandoning 
the picture of love in terms of which the discussion has hitherto 
proceeded, the picture appropriate to épws, of an incompleteness 
seeking completion by its complement. The new picture which 
henceforward becomes the dominant one, is that of love as a 
begetting or procreating. Though it is at first grafted onto the 
original metaphor of desire-and-fulfilment, it very soon achieves 
independence. Procreation is first brought into the desire-fulfilment 
picture as a ‘sign’ wherein lovers manifest the intensity of their 
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desire (206 B et seq.) for perpetual possession of the good. But let us 
observe the strain that results as a consequence in the original 
picture: it is not desire for possession of its object that begetting 
satisfies, but some quite distinct desire. As Diotima puts it: 

All men, Socrates, are in a state of pregnancy, both spiritual 
and physical, and when they come to maturity they feel a natural 
desire to bring forth, but they do so only in beauty and never 
in ugliness (206 C). 

This ‘desire’-— if we may still call it such —is now of a being 
already complete or ‘perfect’ (in a cosmological and etymological 
sense), indeed, complete to overflowing; no longer is it thought of 
as a lack. This ‘desire’ is not for something to be obtained — the 
beloved — but for giving something from itself; and the beloved 
is not its object but becomes, in the course of the immediate sequel 
(206 D), the beautiful or good in the presence of which the lover 
performs his creative bringing forth. The strain in the Aristophanic 
love-picture is indeed so serious that the picture has to be abandoned 
unless it is to break altogether. So Plato doesn’t use it henceforth, 
because he doesn’t want it broken. For not only had it provided 
him with a model which revealed something of ‘love’ in its more 
extended meaning, and revealed it with unrivalled force in its 
inwardness; but in the final scene between Socrates and Alcibiades 
it is also to provide the clue to Alcibiades’ love for Socrates —a 
‘love’ whose claim to the name Plato is not prepared to dispute. 

The ‘divinity’ of love had originally been asserted by the non- 
reflective Phaedrus; it was then, by implication, ruled out of court 
by Aristophanes’ insistence on the longing for fulfilment which it 
involves, again to be reasserted at the close of the discussion just 
prior to Socrates’ entry by Agathon. It was the fulcrum of Socrates’ 
confutation of Agathon, and Socrates’ denial of love’s perfection 
was reinforced by Diotima’s authority at the beginning of her 
discourse. It is appropriate that in the new perspective now 
established, its rehabilitation on a deeper level should come from 
Diotima’s lips. Continuing her discourse she describes love’s 
‘participation’ in divinity: 

There is something divine about the whole matter: in pregnancy 
and bringing to birth the mortal creature is endowed with a 
touch of immortality (206 B). 
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The conclusion is now quickly drawn that in virtue of its quest 
for immortality (i.e. participation in divinity) the whole of nature 
is ‘haunted by eager desire and love’ (208 B). 

By now we are prepared for the final revelation, beyond the ‘lesser 
mysteries of love’ into which Diotima initiates Socrates (210 A). 
The nature of pcs has undergone the preliminary transformation 
required in order to talk about love for, and desire for aUTS TO KaAdv, 
the absolute subsistent beauty in which all other beautiful things 
participate. We know by now that desire for this is ‘desire’ in a 
very queer sense: it is desire to give rather than to receive, a kind 
of generosity rather than a kind of need. It culminates in togetherness 
with the object loved and in a creative bringing forth in its presence 
from the lover’s superabundance. At the end of its gradual ascent 
through dim and fragmentary intimations the soul is united with 
the perfect archetypal beauty in a blaze of light wherein it beholds 
‘the things that are’ (to borrow the language of the Phaedrus — 
249 E); and the offspring produced in the union is wisdom and true 
virtue. It is not by accident that at this point, in approaching the 
final revelation of ‘the greater mysteries of love’, Plato makes 
Diotima speak in the language of the Sacred Marriage borrowed 
from the Eleusinian Mysteries. For here, too, the lover is possessed 
by the ‘madness’ of divine inspiration — analysed at length in the 
Phaedrus —a ‘madness’ which emerges into ‘memory’ of the 
archetypal realities, into insight and prophetic vision, and which 
speaks the language of poetry and myth. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the wealth of subtle dramatic detail 
in the last part of the dialogue, subsequent to the arrival of 
Alcibiades, to see this dialectic of love displayed in the concrete. 
What the discussion began with is the passionate love exemplified 
in Alcibiades. This is the love — the love which Socrates finds a 
burden (Cf. 213 C-D)— which conforms most precisely to the 
literal meaning of pws and its analysis by Aristophanes: and not 
the ‘completeness’ of Socrates which Alcibiades feels as an impact 
not only soliciting his reverence for Socrates, but as challenging 
his own sort of gpws, and as a demand for his own integrity. And 
yet, it is Socrates’ ‘indifference’ which Plato is presenting to us as 
an instance — as the instance — of the ‘love’ which finally emerges 
from the dialectic of the Symposium. But it is being presented with a 
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delicacy so sure that there is not so much as a hint that the claim of 
Alcibiades’ passion to the name of ‘love’ is being impugned. 

Indeed, if my reading of the argument of the Symposium as a 
whole is right, Plato could not have disputed the claim of this kind 
of ego-centric passion to the name of pws. For — philological 
appropriateness apart — this had been the starting-point and the 
ostensible subject of the whole discussion. I have tried to take 
seriously the implications of Socrates’ insistence that, in this case 
at least, he knows what he is talking about. This is what I have 
tried to do in suggesting an interpretation such that the development 
of Socrates’ view of love, with all its inconsistencies, reflects the 
dramatic movement of the dialogue as a whole. His seeming 
contradictions become phases in the dialectical growth of a notion 
which, in the course of development, outgrows the language in 
which it is being talked about, whose terminology necessarily 
continues to carry the deposit of undertones appropriate to its 
original field of application. One might, of course, suggest that for 
the sake of clarity and consistency Plato should have adopted some 
other word for ‘love’, say p1A a or &yatrn at the point where he saw 
that pws would no longer bear the weight he was to put on it. He 
might have done so, and would, in that case, perhaps have left us 
with a valuable catalogue of differences between two things which 
no Greek could have mistaken for each other. (ay atr&v best reveals 
its meaning in the vocabulary of hospitality: ‘to welcome’, ‘to be 
pleased to receive’; more generally, ‘to approve of’, ‘to prefer’, 
‘to have a regard for’; piAciv likewise, though meaning ‘affection’ 
in a wider sense, has not got the connotation of passionate longing 
characteristic of Epcs. There is, of course, inevitably, a limited 
possibility of overlapping margins.) But to do this would have been 
to do something quite different from the task he had set himself in 
the Symposium; and it would have been to undertake a lexico- 
graphical rather than a philosophical enquiry. We are apt to forget 
the profound insight summed up in our having one word in English 
for Epos, piAia and dydn.? But in order to make this concealed 
insight explicit, what we have to do is something very much like 


* In Latin the case is more complex. A vestigial distinction remains in. the fact that 
neither dilectio nor caritas translate pws; but otherwise amor, dilectio and caritas 
have all undergone too much theological development to preserve the outlines of 
whatever distinct meanings they might once have possessed. 
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translating ‘love’ into its Greek equivalents; or at any rate, to 
distinguish within its scope distinct and perhaps incompatible 
realities to which the word nonetheless applies. What I am suggesting 
is that Plato, who had three perfectly good words for these realities, 
achieved something both like and more than this insight in his 
attempt so to extend the scope of pws that it could do the work of 
the English ‘love’. But where the Symposium does more than simply 
coin a new word to include in its meaning those of the other words 
for ‘love’ is in that it utilizes one of these words itself for the purpose. 
Thereby it illuminates all that we call ‘love’ by means of a particular 
and narrowly restricted sort of love, that of impulse and desire. 
In treating all that we should call ‘love’ in terms of pws Plato is 
far from wishing to obliterate the distinction between the love of 
impulse and desire and the free, spontaneous love of choice. He is 
trying to discern a single and more fundamental reality which at 
bottom — but only at bottom — these different things manifest. 

What he saw, at this level, is that love is involved in what a thing 
is, its nature, and is determinative of its activity and passivity in 
relation to other things. He discovered, moreover, that this is also 
true of man, who is capable of so many different sorts of love. He 
is the only creature who is not only what he was made to be but 
also what he makes himself; and whose love, likewise, is what 
inclines him to seek not only what he was made to seek, but also 
to seek what he makes himself seek. As we have seen, this insight 
cost Plato an expansion of the category of desire such as to enable 
him to talk in terms of desire about the sort of love which, as 
Kierkegaard reminds us in his great work, The Works of Love, is a 
duty: the love of the neighbour. (Who is ‘the neighbour’? He whom 
I love as my neighbour, is Kierkegaard’s answer; here it is not the 
object that defines the love, but the nature of the love that defines 
its object. If I have this sort of love, every man is my neighbour.) 
And here Plato shows us love both as passivity subject to ethical 
evaluation and as the activity which performs this evaluation; as 
natural impulse and inclination as well as free, self-imposed 
inclination or duty. This is the duality of love which St Augustine 
has in mind when he speaks of a love which is itself to be loved, 
and a love which is not to be loved, and of human virtue as the 
ordo amoris (Cf. de Civ. Dei, XI, 28, XV, 22), the right order freely 
imposed on human love by human love itself. 
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Plato may certainly not have known all that lay behind the love; 
the Gospel tells of; but he certainly knew something of the category) 
of duty, and was conscious of straining language almost to the: 
breaking point in analysing the love which is a duty in terms of! 
passion, impulse and desire. He had not, it is well to remind! 
ourselves, at his disposal Aristotle’s conception of intellectuality; 
which was to enable St Thomas to think of spiritual creatures as: 
a unique sort of two-level being: in virtue of his reflexivity man can) 
impose desires on himself, that is to say, is capable of recognizing: 
duty, to respond freely to ‘presences’ encountered; his “openness’’ 
enables him to enter into a togetherness which merges ‘I’ and “Thouw’’ 
in an inclusive ‘We’ without compromising their individual! 
‘integrities’ or wholeness. St Thomas’ reflexion on love doesn’t! 
make sense outside the context of his conception of intellectuality;; 
but it is worth remembering that it is precisely in the sort of analyses: 
which we encounter in the Symposium that such a conception of! 
intellectuality originates. Is it then a matter for surprise that Platonic: 
modes of thinking and expression should disclose their fullests 
content in a much later, but nonetheless not wholly alien context? — 
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R. MOLONEY, S.J. 


IN one form or another the very old problem of the relationship 
between ‘mind’ and ‘body’ is to-day a pre-occupation of philosophers. 
And opinions seem as widely divergent as they ever were. In proof 
of this one has only to recall Professor Ryle’s Concept of Mind and 
compare it with the theoretical part of J. C. Eccles’s The neuro- 
physical Basis of Mind. Broadly speaking, the first denies the problem 
by refusing reality to the ‘inner’ side of man, by denying the existence 
of the ‘ghost-in-the-machine’; the second proposes what seems to 
be a return to some form of Cartesian dualism. With such works 
and current discussion upon them in mind, it is perhaps not surprising 
that Dr A. C. Ewing should say in an article on this subject; ‘For 
J insist and I think we can only rightly insist that the philosopher 
is not yet in a position to produce a satisfactory positive theory of 
the relation between mind and body’. The problem, he would say, 
remains. And indeed a glance at his article is sufficient to assure 
one that not only does this problem remain for many a present-day 
philosopher but also all those others in some way connected with 
it— the meaning and knowability of substance, the difference 
between psychical and physiological processes, to mention but two. 

When he thinks of this problem as discussed to-day, it is perhaps 
not unusual for one brought up in the aristotelico-thomist teaching 
on man’s dual nature to experience a certain satisfaction with the 
position he holds. It does seem to account for the facts, to avoid 
the pitfalls of other views and to be self-consistent. It asserts that 
man is a substance, known in and through his own activity; that 
this substance is however, though a true unity, yet imperfect and 
composed of two incomplete substantial principles—a formal 
and a material principle. Since the formal principle is the source of 
| Philosophy, April 1954; p. 112. ‘The Relation between Mind and Body as a problem 
for the Philosopher’. 
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living activity — of thought, sensation, life,— it may be called ‘soul’. 
The defender of this view can say it avoids parallelism in that it 
does not affirm the existence of two ‘things’ which act together 
but of one existing man who is a form-matter reality, a corporeal 
reality which owes it to its soul not only that it can think, sense 
and live but that it can be at all. And he is inclined to think that 
the main weakness of the attempt to solve the problem by those 
whose main interest is in the psychological processes of man 
is that they concern themselves with only part of man and not with 
man himself. The strength of the thomist view is that it does not 
concern itself merely with certain events called ‘psychic’— thoughts, 
sensations, etc., and with others called ‘physiological’— neural 
changes, glandular secretions etc., but that it considers the whole 
man, man the existing unity, man as he is. 

But if that is the claim he would make — that his theory concerns 
itself with the whole concrete man — he would have to admit that 
it is not so presented in a number of scholastic works devoted to 
Rational Psychology; or at least that they do not deal with the matter 
in such a way as to suggest that they intend to furnish us with a 
truth that would give us an insight into a// human activity. They 
do not seem to try and give an understanding of man such as 
philosophy — as Rational Psychology — should attempt to give, 
and to reach a point of view from which everything human may be 
to some extent understood; a point of view which not only concerns 
itself with psychic events and physiology but one that is relevant 
to man as man. 

For, a philosophical theory of man’s fundamental structure 
should surely be directly concerned with the question ‘what is man?’ 
And, moreover, in the answer it gives it should give some direct 
indication of man’s relationship to the whole of being, to what is. 
For it would seem that any answer that determines the nature of 
an existing thing must do more than furnish a mere abstract static 
conception of it. What is affirmed as ontologically true of a concrete 
reality must in some way express the essential dynamic relationships 
existing between it and other things with which it exists; to say what 
a thing is as being is to say what it is in being. 

Not of course that this aspect is entirely absent; but it does not 
seem sufficiently brought into focus when the ‘hylomorphic’ structure 
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of man is dealt with. In the normal exposition of this subject, and 
especially of the proofs advanced for it, there is rarely any indication 
of a theory that would serve as a philosophical basis for an 
understanding of man’s relationship to other things and to reality 
as a whole. Not infrequently various ‘proofs’? are given. First 
perhaps comes a consideration of psycho-physical parallelism to 
show its inconsistencies. Then one or two positively orientated 
proofs are advanced; perhaps one to stress, from introspection, 
the unity of sensory and intellectual life which postulates not two 
souls but one; then a reference to the unity of man as experienced 
by each and admitted in speech and practice by all, which cannot 
be understood unless one grants that here is one corporeal entity 
the form of which is an intellectual soul. Or one may see also a 
proof from the way in which rationality is predicated of man — 
not ‘per accidens’ but ‘in quantum est homo’. 

Now we are not here calling in question the validity of these 
proofs nor that of the theory itself. Fundamentally the various 
approaches are sound and essential — though they raise various 
problems, not the least of which is whether the ideas of ‘soul’ and 
‘matter’ emerging from the more empirical proofs are identical 
with those arrived at by the more philosophical methods. But the 
point we wish to make is that in its usual presentation the theory 
does not tell you very much about man’s essential relationship to 
his total environment.’ It does not tell you directly of man’s peculiar 
and essential relationship to God; it does not tell you of his essential 
relationship to others and his need of them for his own completion; 
it does not tell you what is man’s relationship to the material world 


2 See, for example, Father Siwek’s Psychologia Metaphysica’, p. 446 seq. or P. Froebes 
Psychologia Speculativa, two of the most widely used manuals in this subject. 

8 It is interesting to note how the interest of some of the more philosophically minded 
of modern psychiatrists is being drawn away from a mere consideration of psychic 
processes to a consideration of man’s adjustment to reality. ‘After forty years of 
investigation’ says F. Zilboorg (cited by P. J. R. Dempsey, 0.F.M., in The Psychology 
of Sartre, p. 13), psycho-analysis finds that the major part of its attention is drawn 
to the functions of the ego in relation to reality. Neurosis and psychosis are no longer 
looked upon as mere manifestations of repressed impulses and ideas, but as forms of 
adjustment to reality.’ J. Nuttin in his Psychanalyse et Conception Spiritualiste de 
L’Homme (Louvain 1950: also now translated into English; publishers Sheed and 
Ward), devotes some time to an analysis of man’s various ‘contacts’ with reality — 
biological, psychic, psycho-social and existential. Pius XII in his address to the 
Catholic International Congress of Psychiatry for 1953 affirmed that psychotherapy 
should consider man as ‘a psychic unit and whole . . . as a structural unit in himself, 
as a social unit, as a transcendent unit tending towards God’. 
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in which he finds himself, nor — what is of vital interest — what iss 
the relationship of the world to man himself. The very place in thes 
normal treatise of psychology in which the theory is presented! 
indicates the attitude to it. It is placed at the end. That is, it iss 
looked upon as a conclusion to be reached, in the manner of the: 
empirical sciences, after the amassing of facts from a variety off 
sources. It is not looked upon as enlightening, as a philosophical] 
tool for constructive thought on the essential activity of man. It iss 
an end rather than a means, the repose of thought rather than itss 
beginning. 

Some of course will say that that is how it should be. To take upo 
this question would inevitably involve us in a discussion about the: 
method and aim of Rational Psychology which is not possible in1 
this short article, but to which we hope to return later. However, 
one thing must be said which has a bearing on it. The theory off 
man’s form-matter unity is advanced as a philosophical one, as a1 
theory of man’s ontological structure. The method of dealing with: 
it therefore must necessarily be metaphysical; and it must examine: 
man always from the point of view of being. 

If we are to examine man as being and in relation to being we: 
have first to ask what is implied by the question ‘what is being’ ?* 

And since this:is a question which does not concern only this ort 
that particular being, but each and every being, it is necessarily a! 
question the answer to which must be found within being itself. 
This means (and this is evidently the principle upon which the: 
possibility of Metaphysics itself is based) that being is intrinsically: 
and ultimately intelligible. It has the answer within itself; ens et 
intelligibile convertuntur; whatever is, in the measure in which it is, 
is intelligible.® . 

Now it is evidently upon this principle, that the real is intelligible, 
that philosophy is ultimately enabled to show that God exists. The 
intrinsic and necessary correlation of being and intelligibility, of 


“Though expressed here somewhat abstractly this metaphysical question is, of course, 
put by man in a real world reflecting on his own being and the being of things with 
which he is in contact. But to know what he is and what they are he must in some 
way distinguish between being in itself and the being which they have. 

5We are not here dealing with agnosticism nor with the denial of metaphysics, which 
may excuse the brevity of the above deduction. A longer analysis of the question of 
being, which we have in the main followed, is to be found in K. Rahner Geist in Welt 
(Innsbruck, 1939) p. 35 seq. 
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the real and the ideal, must be based upon an ultimate unity in 
which they are identical. We are not of course here concerned with 
the proof of God’s existence and the way, or ways, in which it may 
be presented. But we wish simply to point out that for man to put 
the question of the meaning of being implies that his adjustment to 
being as it is and his acceptance of it involves a relationship to an 
Absolute, namely God. Being presents itself to man in the world 
as something mysterious and dark and as a challenge to his mind. 
But by accepting the challenge he can know that it is mystery and 
darkness to him, not in itself. And in asserting this inner intelligibility 
of being he can be led on to an acknowledgement of what it implies; 
namely the existence of God as an object for all intelligence and 
therefore for him as an intelligent being. We can express this by 
saying that man is spirit. 

Man, that is, is spirit by his essential attitude to the whole of 
being and especially to its centre, God. Man is not like the stone or 
the tree or the animal restricted to time and space, but he is one 
who is aware of himself as being, and can know himself and being 
as a problem and can discover the source from which the answer 
can come. 

But to say man is spirit is not the whole truth. We must still ask 
if it is necessary to qualify that affirmation. Is there some essential 
limitation in his spirituality that may indicate duality and 
composition so that he cannot without qualification be said to be 
spirit? 

We said above that when man asks ‘what is being?’ he finds that 
he is acknowledging an essential convertibility between being and 
intelligibility, between real and ideal. How are we to understand 
that intrinsic connexion? Is it sufficient to say that it must be 
understood in this way: whatever is, is a possible object for mind; 
or, whatever is can be understood? 

_-That answer would be correct and yet it might not be understood 
in such a way as to give full expression to the truth it contains. And 
for our purpose it seems necessary to emphasize an aspect not 
sufficiently dwelt upon. When it is said, as a result of reflecting upon 
the meaning of being, that being is intelligible, it would seem to 
mean that being is intelligible in and to itself. When one examines 
being one examines it, so to speak, from within. And since 
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intelligibility is affirmed as a transcendental property of being, it 
belongs intrinsically to being wherever and to whatever extent it 1s 
found. To say that being is intelligible is not primarily to say that 
it is intelligible to another. Intelligibility understood in that way 
would not be a transcendental determination of being as such. 

Or, to use other terms, intelligibility-to-self, or presence-to-self, 
or knowledge-of-self is the measure of being.® And conversely a 
thing lacks being in so far as it has not the capacity to be present-to- 
itself or to know itself. Such a thing can be said to have a limitation 
of being, or to contain what is in opposition to being, and (since 
being is determined from within) in opposition to its own being, 
to itself. 

And it is with this in mind that we can find an indication of, 
rather the exact measure of, the essential duality in man. We find 
the proof of a structure in which there is being and opposition to 
being; knowledge of self and alienation from self, presence to self 
with absence from self, selfhood and otherness, self-identity and 
Opposition to self—conceptions which may be shown to be 
fundamentally equivalent to the philosophical conceptions of form 
(the principle whereby a thing may be said to be intelligible) and 
matter (the principle of pure opposition to intelligibility). 

And that this opposition, or otherness, is within man is shown 
by the fact that when confronted with being or reality he has to ask 
what it means — as (which comes ultimately to the same thing) he 
has to ask the meaning and explanation of his life. He has na 
immediate insight into the whole of reality. He affirms the real. 
Though present to him, it presents itself as a problem. And the 
meaning of his own being is only known in and through the answer 
that he discovers regarding being in itself. He is not only as spirit 
present to being: he is confronted by it. Or to put it another way, 
his knowledge is objective; he is in face of things; things are before 
him. And when he tries to think himself it is of himself that he 
thinks. Try as he will to obtain that full intuition of himself that he 
seeks he finds that it escapes him. Objectivity, distinction, otherness 
enter into all his knowledge. 


*Thus K. Rahner describes being as Beisichsein, op. cit., p. 42, and suggests that unles: 
it is given this meaning it is impossible to grasp the metaphysical meaning of materiz 
(prima) in St Thomas, when e.g. he says ‘in his quae sunt sine materia idem 
est intellectus et quod intelligitur’, De Spir, creat. a, 1. This, evidently, St Thoma: 
takes from Aristotle. 
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Briefly then to describe man’s nature in relation to reality we may 
Say; man is spirit, made to know self, to know all things, to know 
God; he is spirit in alienation’ from self — that is, he is material, 
in Opposition to self. 

Now when that has been said it seems that very little has been 
said, and that not very enlightening for the point at issue. But let 
us see at least what is indicated by this conception of the hylomorphic 
union in man. 

We have attempted to present this as a philosophical description 
of the essence of man arrived at by a consideration of man as being. 
It expresses therefore the transcendental structure of man’s being, 
that which is common to man as man, without which he would not 
be man. 

So that when we say that man is a synthesis of being and not 
being, or presence to self and absence from or alienation from self, 
we express in philosophical terms that he is essentially a viator; he 
is one who in his very being is in search of himself. As man he cannot 
escape from that fundamental condition. His search for truth, his 
efforts in the various branches of science, his everyday life, his 
marrying and giving in marriage, are all subordinated to that one 
aim, to find himself — and to find himself is to find God. 

And as man, as a viator, he is essentially in the world. His finding 
of himself must take place in and through it, in activity in it and in 
contact with it. The world as corporeal and as opposed to him, 
his own body included, is the means whereby he is enabled to return 
to himself. Its very externality and its appearance before him helps 
to reveal too the richness of being that he himself, as spirit, is; 
‘Quia optimo (i.e. Deo) assimilatur aliquid per hoc quod simile fit 
meliori se, ideo omnis creatura corporalis tendit in assimilationem 
creaturae intellectuali quantum potest, quae altiori modo divinam 
bonitatem consequitur, et propter hoc etiam forma humana, scilicet 
anima rationalis, dicitur esse finis ultimus intentus a natura inferiori’.® 
_ As spirit in opposition to itself, in limitation, no individual man 
can realize the essential aim of spirit to know itself. Self-propagation 


7 This term is taken from Fr W. Couturier, s.J., Compendium Tractatus Philosophici 
de Homine, Nijmegen. Manuscript undated — in preparation for publication. It is used 
in connexion with the metaphysical signification of ‘materia prima’. 

8 St Thomas, In II Sent., Dist. I, q. 2, art. 3 c. 
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is the necessary consequence of the thrust of spirit to reveal itself 
to itself, to return-to-itself.® But its opposition to itself is a necessity . 
of its own perfection, else man would be pure spirit, he would not 
be man; as spirit in opposition, society is a necessity to him. He 
could not know himself as spirit without knowing himself as one 
among others;!° opposition postulates numbers, others. Society 
is necessary for him to know himself as man, and to exercise the 
freedom that his spiritual nature bestows upon him. He must 
essentially, to use the expression of Heidegger, be in-the-world — 
‘in-der-Welt-sein’. He is among things and people, situations and 
problems, anxieties and fears. And adjustment to himself involves 
acceptance of all this as part of his own nature. He cannot, under 
pain of denying that nature, divorce himself from the real that 
surrounds him. He must accept the opposition and the conflict 
that his own nature imposes upon him and in accepting it take the 
first step in surmounting it and overcoming it. He cannot separate 
himself from the present nor the past. As material, time enters 
essentially into his ontological structure; and as spirit-in-time, his 
development is essentially historical and his personal destiny cannot 
be entirely separated from the destiny of humanity, nor from the 
destiny of the material world. He is so bound up with this world 
that to think of him in abstraction from it, or as having a final end 
unrelated to it, is. not to think of him as man. 

And this leads us to one of the problems the brief exposition of 
this view may have raised—it has probably presented more 
problems than solutions and therefore, in spite of its dogmatic tone, 
is suggested rather than affirmed. We mean the difficulty that will 
naturally have arisen from the very assertion that being implies 
intrinsic intelligibility and means ultimately presence-to-self, or 
self-reflexion. For one cannot but ask how that can apply to 
material things — to the stone, the plant, the cow, this article I 
read and chair I sit upon. To avoid misunderstanding at least two 
brief comments must be made. 

In the first place reflexion upon the question of being should 


* When speaking of intellectual knowledge St Thomas frequently uses the term 
‘redire ad essentiam suam’. Cf. De Ver. X, 9. 

ae For a useful summary of various views of psychologists concerning the way in 
which man arrives at self-knowledge, cf. G. Allport Personality; a psychological 
interpretation (1949), p. 522 seq. 
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show (to use scholastic terms) that what is affirmed concerning 
being applies analogically and transcendentally. It is applicable 
to each and every being according to its grade. In arriving at the 
answer, for example, one can distinguish between the kind of 
being who puts the question and for whom it remains a question 
(namely man, myself) and a being in whom and for whom there is 
no question, no darkness; in whom is perfectly realized the ideal 
of self-knowledge. 

Secondly, on the particular point at issue what must be stressed 
is this: that anything which cannot realize in itself (considered, as 
it were, in isolation from other things) that perfection which it has 
in some degree as being is by its very nature relative to that in 
which its perfection can be realized. That is to say that the material 
world finds naturally the first condition of its intrinsic self-realization, 
as being, in man. Only in man, in this material world, does 
intellectual knowledge, self-reflective knowledge, take place, in 
which, when material things are known, they participate (cf. the 
various scholastic affirmations concerning knowledge —‘ex 
cognoscente eft cognito oritur cognitio’; ‘intellectus in actu est 
intellectum in actu’; etc.). This is not of course to detract from their 
reality; it is to say what they must be capable of if they are to be 
real at all. It is to define their reality in metaphysical terms which 
imply purpose and end. It is to assert that no complete, no 
metaphysical interpretation of this world is possible if man be not 
considered as its centre and its goal: 

‘C’est donc 4 homme qu’aboutit leffort vers Punité qui se 
trouve partout dans l’univers. L’acte humain de penser, dans lequel 
Punivers se retrouve, mais pensé, mais un, n’est pas seulement 
activité humaine; il est fonction cosmique. 

Nulle part ailleurs Punité qui travaillait la masse n’avait son 
principe, parcequ’elle n’y avait pas son étre propre. C’est dans 
homme, dans l’homme seul qu’elle arrive 4 se trouver et 4 trouver 
sa force en elle-méme. Ainsi si elle est l’intériorité de homme en 
lui-méme, elle est aussi l’intériorité, la seule, que le monde ait en 
lui-méme, l’unité du monde." 

As spirit, man’s goal is God. As spirit in opposition to self, as 
spirit-in-the-world, he tends towards that goal with other men, 


11 B. Mersch, s.J., La Theologie du Corps Mystique (Bruxelles, 1946) p. 122. 
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having with them common problems and common aims. As spirit- 
in-the-world, he is its centre, its meaning, in intelligibility. He is the 
crown of the material creation. As part of it he is yet the summit, 
the point at which the totality of material things begins its return 
to itself. And it is indeed through him in a marvellous way, in our 
present dispensation, that that totality can complete that return. 
For of his nature the Son of God took hold; and through him, as 
God, all things are created, and through him as God-made-man, 
they return to their source; ‘Homo etiam, cum sit creaturarum 
terminus, quasi omnes alias creaturas naturali generationis ordine 
praesupponens, convenienter primo rerum principio unitur, etiam 
ut quadam circulatione perfectio rerum concludatur’ +? 


12 St Thomas, C.G. IV, 55. 
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CHRISTIANITY!’ 


by 
RICHARD M. BRACKETT, S.J. 


WITHIN the past three decades there has been, both in Catholic and 
Protestant intellectual circles, an ever-intensifying interest in the 
philosophy and theology of Soren Kierkegaard, the ‘Melancholy 
Dane’ and ‘Father of Existentialism’. His ambiguous dialecticism 
has been the object of profound study on the part of all those 
fascinated by the fundamental problem of the Individual (den 
Enkelte) and his relationship with the Absolute. Only within the 
past thirty years have most of Kierkegaard’s works been translated 
into English, chiefly by Alexander Dru, Walter Lowrie and David 
Swenson. How often Kierkegaard in his Journals writes with regret 
for not having expressed his thoughts in a foreign language! As 
was the case, his works were cut off from the European tradition 
for almost a half century. “Though I do not wish to dwell on it’, 
he wrote, ‘it is really nauseating to have to live in a provincial town 
(Copenhagen) and have to write in a dialect, for in spite of its 
richness, the Danish language is hardly more than a dialect, because 
it lacks — Danes’.1 Yet, upon closer examination, although he 
could have written in German or French, Kierkegaard realized 
that, as a ‘spy in the higher service’,” as the prophet of individualism 
religiously obedient to the mission entrusted to him, the complexities 
of his chain of thought (tankegang) required their expression in his 
native tongue. ‘I have only one language as Adam had only Eve’. 

_-From a Catholic point of view, the theology of Kierkegaard 
presents innumerable facets for exploration. Leading authors of the 
present day, including Theodor Haeker, Fr Erich Przywara and 
Cornelio Fabro, have thoroughly studied his existential dialecticism 


1 Kierkegaard: For Self-Examination, trans. by Walter Lowrie: Oxford University 


Press, 1944, p. 5. 
2 Kierkegaard: Point of View for My Work as an Author, trans. by Walter Lowrie, 


Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 87. 
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and confront him with Catholicism as the only solution (‘anima 
naturaliter catholica’). Haeker learned Danish in order to translate | 
Kierkegaard and was rewarded by being led by him to Christendom 
and eventually, to Catholicism. The famous Jesuit, Erich Przywara, 
in his Classical work entitled, Das Geheimnis Kirkegaards (Munich, 
1929), finds in the Danish existentialist an ‘anonymous Catholicism’. 
Two other modern scholars, Romano Guardini and Cornelio Fabro, 
likewise point out many similarities between Catholic dogma and 
Kierkegaardian theology. In January 1952 Dr H. Roosyssi2 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, lectured to the Soren 
Kierkegaard Society on the subject, ‘Soren Kierkegaard og Katolicis- 
men’; in his lecture, now published in book form by Ejnar 
Munksgaard (Kobenhavn), Fr Roos considered “Catholic and 
Anti-Catholic Tendencies in Kierkegaard’, concluding that he 
is at least a ‘way-station’ to Catholicism for many Danes and others 
who, in their anguish (angest) in the present existential order 
are searching for a Church that preaches with the authority received 
from ordination and that represents the Christianity of the Gospels, 
a Church that is, to use a Kierkegaardian phrase, “in contemporaneity 
with Christ’ (samtidighed med Kristus). The Jesuit’s treatise (which, 
we trust, will soon appear in English) is noteworthy, too, for its 
supplement, containing a list of all the Catholic books found in 
Kierkegaard’s library after his death and ‘sold at a public auction 
on Tuesday, 8th April 1856°.* 

We shall now attempt to understand and appreciate the full 
meaning of Kierkegaard’s passionate message, ‘Back to Christianity!’, 
considering it in the light of a few biographical facts influencing 
the great philosophic genius of the nineteenth century. Born in 
Copenhagen on 5th May 1813, Soren Kierkegaard was the youngest 
of a family of seven. His father, Michael Pedersen Kierkegaard, was 
an intensely religious personality possessing a great dialectical power 
and profound melancholy which could not help exercising itself 
upon his youngest son, as we learn from many references in the 
Journals. The spirit of melancholy in Michael may be traced back 
to an event in his early manhood: ‘The frightful thing about the 
man who once, as a small boy, when he was working on the Jutland 


* Roos, s.J., H.: Soren Kierkegaard og Katolicismen, Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen 
p. 52. 
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moor and keeping sheep and having a bad time and being hungry 
and neglected, climbed up to a hill and cursed God — and that 
man was not able to forget it when he was 82 years old’.4 Throughout 
his life, Soren’s father maintained a repentant relationship with God, 
attending Church services regularly, listening to the sermons of his 
friend, Bishop Mynster. At an early age, Soren received his training 
in Christianity and was affected with an intense realization of the 
majesty of God and the humility of Christ. One of the most 
significant passages in his Journals indicates the impression his 
father’s teaching made upon his whole life: ‘It was related to me 
when I was only a small child and with the utmost emphasis, that 
they spat upon Christ, who yet was the Truth, that the crowd (“they 
that passed by”) spat upon him. This I have treasured deep in my 
heart — I have hidden it in the deepest recesses of my soul.’® Early 
in life, therefore, the image of the Crucified ‘acquired more and more 
power’ over Kierkegaard who was later to exclaim that the essence 
of Christianity was the ‘imitation’, the fellowship with Christ in 
his sufferings. “To desire to suffer for the same cause, even unto 
death’*’— this motto of Kierkegaard has even been compared to 
the “Pati et contemni pro Te, Domine’ of St John of the Cross. 
Physically delicate and constantly the object of scorn and ridicule 
among the schoolboys of Copenhagen, Kierkegaard was always 
keenly aware of his superior intelligence — he was ‘the exception’. 
His later account of boyhood days contains the phrase in summary, 
‘I was already an old man when I was born; I leapt completely over 
childhood and youth’.’? While other children enjoyed the fascinating 
fairy stories of his contemporary, Hans Christian Andersen, Soren 
was engaged in the alternations of dialectics. Brought up strictly 
and seriously in Christianity, he gained through personal experience 
a profound individualistic insight into the melancholy, anguish and 
despair that characterized his own generation . . . indeed, it was 
through this personal experience that he became a deeply religious 
psychologist. His studies continued at the University of Copenhagen 


4Soren Kierkegaard: Samlede Vaerker, A. B. Drachmann, J. H. Heiberg and H. O. 
‘Lange, Copenhagen, 1901 ff., VII A, 5. 

5 Kierkegaard: Journals, 1849. . 

6 Kierkegaard: Introduction to essay, Has a man the right to let himself be put to 
death for the truth? Ae 

7 Kierkegaard: Journals, trans. by Alexander Dru, Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 
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and in Berlin where he became fully acquainted with “the system’ 
(a word he used scornfully) of Hegel. It is to be noted that he never, 
during this period or later in life, came in contact with a living 
Catholicism, either in Denmark, now three centuries under 
Evangelical Lutheranism, or in Berlin (he never travelled elsewhere) 
—for Catholic dogma in these two places was, so to speak, ‘in a 
trough of the sea’ in the early nineteenth century. Had he been 
able to visit Amsterdam and Florence, like his fellow-countryman 
of two centuries previous, the convert-Bishop Niels Stensen, his 
life might well have taken another course. 

We have said that Kierkegaard was quite conscious of being ‘the 
exception’ destined to unfold the significance of Christianity: “The 
essential thing is to understand my destiny, to see what God wants 
me to do; it is to find truth which is truth for me, to find the idea 
for which I will live and die. What use would it be toward that end, 
if I were to find out a so-called objective truth; if I worked my way 
through the systems of the philosophers and could hold a review of 
them when required to do so . . . what use would it be to me to be 
able to unfold the meaning of Christianity, to be able to explain 
many individual phenomena, if they had no deeper significance for 
myself and my life?’® One must begin to know oneself inwardly, as 
Socrates did, and only then does life acquire its calmness and 
significance, free from that ‘Jivsironi’, the ironic attitude to life that 
can cast an individual into ‘the abyss of despair’. “Truth is 
subjectivity’, “Only the truth that edifies is truth for thee’-— such is 
the subjectivity of Kierkegaard and it is far from the subjective 
immanence of Schleirmacher and Kant.® Subjectivity in Kiergegaard 
is not the subjectivism of Hegel or Jaspers; on the contrary, it has 
an absolute dependence in relation to its object which is the Paradox, 
the ‘Absurd’. ‘From a Christian point of view’, writes Kierkegaard, 
‘truth does not reside in the subject but in a revelation that must 
be proclaimed.’!? Regis Jolivet notes, with Przywara, that if this 
concept had been carried further, ‘it would have led Kierkegaard 
directly to Catholicism’. ‘If faith must be “proclaimed’’, that is to 


8 Kierkegaard: Journals, I, 27-38, quoted by Denzil Patrick, Pascal and Kierkegaard, 
Lutterworth Press, London, 1947, p. 47. 

® Cf. Jolivet, Regis: Introduction a Kierkegaard, Editions de Fontenelle, Paris, 1946, 
p- 180. 

10 Kierkegaard: Journals, II A, 452. 
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Say announced, preserved and transmitted, taught and guaranteed, 
how would this be possible unless through an authority received 
from Christ Himself?! However, for Kierkegaard, who had a 
defective appreciation of the historical, the Christian is not a 
speculative thinker defining Christianity objectively through its 
history and dogmas. Rather, ‘to exist subjectively with passion (and 
objectively one can exist only in distraction) is an absolute condition 
for obtaining any idea of Christianity’.1? Directing his attack against 
Hegel and the evil consequences of Hegelianism, Kierkegaard 
declares that the misfortune of his generation is to be found in the 
fact that his era has acquired too much science, even to the point 
of forgetting what it means to exist and to attain the interior spirit. 
Christianity, then, is not a ‘doctrine’ in the sense of philosophical 
doctrines, i.e. subject to speculation and rational demonstration, 
but it is, par excellence, the ‘Paradox’ and as such is the ‘scandal of 
reason’. In Kierkegaard’s estimation, his generation erred in 
forgetting that ‘the master is more important than the doctrine’: 
“Christ is infinitely more important than his doctrine’.1° That 
Christianity consists in establishing man in a personal relationship 
with God — this is the great truth that ‘Luther brought into the 
world — but Luther, no dialectician, saw only one side of 
everything’.1® One readily sees that the conception of the relationship 
between philosophy and Christianity at which Kierkegaard had 
arrived by 1837 was the very foundation that was to support his 
entire polemic against Hegelianism. 

Spiritual irresponsibility was characteristic of the early nineteenth 
century ‘especially in Protestantism, and more especially in 
Denmark’. While Bishop Mynster lived, Kierkegaard restrained his 
bitterly ironic attack upon the Established Church (den bestaaende 
Kirke), not wishing to offend his father’s close friend. Yet, during 
these years, the rumblings of the future storm were heard in the 


11 Jolivet, op. cit., p. 181. 
12 Kierkegaard: Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the ‘Philosophical Fragments’, 
trans. by David F. Swenson, completed and edited by Walter Lowrie, Princeton 
University Press, 1941, p. 179. 

18 Kierkegaard: Journals, 1850. 

14 Kierkegaard: Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 250. : , 
15 Kierkegaard: Training in Christianity, trans. by Walter Lowrie, Oxford University 
Press, 1941, p. 151. 

16S$.V. X2 A, 312. 
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distance. In 1834 his father had hoped that he would obtain his 
theological degree and devote his life to the service of the Danish | 
Church. It was not until 1844, after his father’s death, that he took 
the theological examination at the University. By this time, he had 
broken his engagement with his beloved Regina Olsen, after passing 
through a long period of anguish and despair. In the many tender 
allusions to Regina in his Journals, one attempts to fathom the 
melancholy and anguish tormenting the mind of Kierkegaard. His 
higher vocation and a realization that he could never make Regina 
happy prompted him to break the engagement and travel to Berlin. 
It was during this period (1843) that he wrote three of his significant 
works: Either/Or, Fear and Trembling and The Repetition, all 
dedicated to Regina in an attempt at explaining to her the reasons 
for his decision. Either/Or contrasts the ethical view of life with a 
purely aesthetic attitude, while Fear and Trembling is concerned with 
Abraham’s obedient sacrifice of Isaac and the restitution of Isaac 
made to him by God. In The Repetition, Kierkegaard pondered the 
possibility of regaining Regina and raising her above the aesthetic- 
ethical spheres to the religious. In the meantime, however, she 
became engaged to Fritz Schlegel and erased for ever the possibility 
of Soren’s returning to her and being ‘doubly rewarded’, as was Job, 
upon surviving the temptations of the devil. Abraham and Job, as 
will be seen, become the two Old Testament figures most representa- 
tive of the true concept of ‘faith’ in Kierkegaard’s later works. 

The results of this period in Kierkegaard’s life produced a greater 
inwardness and sense of religious awakening. He pondered the 
possibility of leading a quiet country pastor’s life and abandoning 
his work as an author, especially since ‘the public’ (an element he 
came to despise because of its persecution of him) could never 
understand his message. It was another time of decision: Either /Or: 
either to become a country pastor or to be a ‘minister extraordinary’ 
(without authority) of Christianity. Kierkegaard chose the latter, 
in an effort to bring den Enkelte back to the task of living his life 
‘in contemporaneity with Christ’. He was to work as a solitary, 
exceptional individual and attempt to restore the concepts of religious 
authority and the imitation of Christ (here he is close to Catholicism) 
to their rightful dignity in the Christian Revelation. Unfortunately, 
his emphasis upon the Individual and his personal relationship with 
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the Creator, to the exclusion of the concept of community, the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ (a New Testament term) 
prevented Kierkegaard from realizing ‘the leap into the black abyss 
of Catholicism’. In attempting to dispel the spiritual confusion of 
the crowd (‘The mass is really what I have taken as my polemical 
target; and I learned that from Socrates. I want to make people 
pay attention to me, so that they may not waste and throw away 
their lives’,!”) Kierkegaard fell into the snares of anti-intellectualism. 
We may demonstrate this point most clearly from the concept of 
Faith. In the existential process, the Individual passes through the 
aesthetic and ethical spheres (which involve the various degrees of 
anguish and despair) to the religious. Faith is ‘a leap into the 
Absurd’— the Paradox. The Individual must be ready to break with 
the established order of Christianity (Protestantism, especially in 
Denmark) and trust God with complete certainty while out ‘on the 
open sea of life over 70,000 fathoms’. Faith is not only ‘supra 
rationem’, it is ‘contra rationem’. It is belief in the Absurd, from a 
human standpoint. “To understand that you do not understand’— 
this is the attitude of faith and its opposite is sin. (Omne quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est.’18) The Incarnation is the paradox: “The 
absurd is — that the eternal truth has come into being in time, that 
God has come into being, has been born, has grown up, and so 
forth, has come into being precisely like any other individual 
human being, quite indistinguishable from other individuals’.® 
The issue revolves around the ancient problem of the relationship 
between faith and reason. In Kierkegaard, ‘Faith is not an under- 
standing, or the inference of an understanding but a choice that 
must be made when knowledge has balanced the opposite 
possibilities’.2° Although this may be understood in a Catholic 
sense, Kierkegaard would go further and maintain that reason is of 
no value on the path to faith. The historical, the Revelation of 
Christ (the doctrine is inferior to the person), do not provide the 
logical foundation for faith. The act of faith is an election, a ‘leap’ 


17 Kierkegaard: Journals, I pp. 315-17. 

48 Rom. xiv, 23. 

19S. V. VII, 176; Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 188; also, A Kierkegaard 
Anthology, edited by Robert Bretall, Princeton University Press, 1947, Pp. 220. 
20S.V. IX 224; The Works of Love, trans. by Lillian Marvin Swenson, Princeton 
University Press, 1946, p. 189. 
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(springet) over all rational considerations. God’s existence needs 
no proof: ‘One can believe first and imitate secondly . . . one can 
imitate first and believe secondly . . . Christ, who never attempted 
to prove the truth of his teaching or to provide foundation for it, 
used only the proof: “If any man do the will of My Father, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
Myself” (John vii, 17). Herein is contained the idea that the positing 
of an act is necessary in order to arrive at that point where the 
decision of faith can exist; this is a hazardous undertaking. Faith 
is not so evident at first (as many have turned back from it) and 
secondly hazardous (it is also self-contradiction), no, first, it is 
hazardous, and only then does it become evident.’ Thus, 
Kierkegaard rejects the objective truth of Christianity and relies on 
the personal, subjective element: ‘truth is subjectivety’. “There is 
only one proof for the truth of Christianity: the inner proof, the 
argumentum spiritus sancti.’?? 

We have noted that the two classic examples of faith are the Old 
Testament figures, Abraham and Job. Abraham, bid to sacrifice 
his son, Isaac, suspends the ethical (in which sphere his act was one 
of murder) and by belief in the Absurd (i.e. Isaac was the only 
hope in Abraham’s life, for it was through him that God had 
promised his descendants would be multiplied as the sands on the 
seashore) raises his act to one of sacrifice in the religious sphere. 
In his work Fear and Trembling, Kierkegaard analyses this action 
of Abraham: ‘It is now my intention to bring out the dialectical 
element that lies in the story of Abraham in the form of problems, 
so as to show what an immense paradox faith is: a paradox that 
can make a murder into a holy act well-pleasing to God; a paradox 
that gives Isaac back to Abraham, a paradox which no thought can 
grasp, because faith begins where thought ceases’. By the 
teleological suspension of the ethical, the Individual (Abraham) 
stands in an absolute relationship with the Absolute. Faith is just 
this paradox: ‘Abraham acts by virtue of the absurd, that he as an 
individual stands higher than the universal . . . by virtue of the 
absurd, he receives Isaac back’. Abraham is the ‘father of faith’, 


21 Pap, X 3 A, 454 (p. 308). 
22 Pap. X 1 A, 481. 
83 Wahl, Jean: Etudes Kierkegaardinnes, Aubier, 1938, p. 49 ff. 
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the knight who has an absolute duty towards God, the individual 
who overcomes the limits of the aesthetic and ethical stages by a 
leap into the absurd’. 

Let us now consider the case of Job, an analysis which Kierkegaard 
presents in his fundamental treatise entitled, The Repetition. 
‘Constantine Constantius’ describes in this work how a ‘young 
friend of his’ (Kierkegaard himself) is seeking a repetition of his 
broken relationship with a young girl (Regina Olsen). To this end, 
Greek philosophy is of no avail because it leads to reminiscence 
“they taught that all knowledge is reminiscence, the new philosophy 
will teach that all life is repetition’,”*) and modern philosophy knows 
only the questionable movement of aufheben (liquidation), a 
movement which ‘remains in the real of immanence, whereas 
repetition is and remains a transcendence’. Therefore, Constantius’ 
friend seeks for a private thinker (not a professor, like Bishop 
Mynster) who possesses great glory, the individual named Job. 
Job is the ‘exception’. Throughout all his temptations, he maintains 
that he is innocent and pure of heart, although all being proves the 
contrary. His trials place him in a purely personal existential 
relationship with God, the Absolute. Following the tempests of . 
anguish over the loss of all his possessions, there is a great calm: — 
Job is blessed and receives everything again double. That is called a 
repetition.’*° “When did this happen to Job? When all thinkable 
human certainty and probability spoke for its impossibility. Bit 
by bit, he loses everything . . . from the standpoint of immediacy, 
everything is lost.’?® For Kierkegaard personally, the repetition 
was of an unexpected kind: in sacrificing his beloved Regina in 
order to follow a higher calling, there arose another storm: ‘She 
is married, to whom I do not know. When I read it in the newspaper, 
[ was struck as by a blow and lost the paper and have not since 
had the patience to look it up again. I am myself again . . . Now I 
have the repetition.’ ‘Only eternity is the true repetition’ in the 
Jialectical struggle of existence.” 

Spiritual existence, especially the religious existence, is not easy. 
The believer constantly lies upon the deep, has 70,000 fathoms of 
4 Kierkegaard: Gesammelte Werke (G.W.), 3, p- 119. 

5 Tbid., p. 192. 


6 Ibid., p. 193. 
@ Tbid., p. 199. 
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water under him. However long he lies out there, that does not 
mean that he gradually comes to lie on land and stretch himself. 
He may become calmer, more experienced, find a security that 
loves jesting and a happy mind, but to his last instant he lies upon 
a depth of 70,000 fathoms of water.’® 

The concept of faith in Kierkegaard is a theological one, quite 
opposed to the ‘philosophical faith’ of Karl Jaspers (Der 
philosophische Glaube). Jaspers, following Kant, would maintair 
that faith is not a ‘leap’ above the realms of reason (vernunft) — 
rather is it a purely rational faith bound by pure science and 
philosophy, a faith in an impersonal God, a universal faith 
corresponding to the natural law written by God in the hearts oi 
men. This faith has no contingent value, limited to a certain historica 
people or time. Kant and Hegel had maintained a similar positior 
previously: ‘revealed faith’, based on the Christian revelation, halts 
the infinite movement of reason (Cf. Kant, Kritik der praktischer 
Vernunft, I Teil, 2 Buch, 2, Hauptstuck, p. 137). Kant, an enemy o: 
all established religion, was followed by Hegel’s ‘system’, with its 
emphasis upon vernunft and its denial of traditional Christiar 
dogmatics. Kant and Hegel would be in full accord with the famous 
statement of Lessing in his essy, “Ueber den Beweis von notwendiger 
Vernunftswahrheiten nie werden’, cited by Kierkegaard in italics 
“‘Afsluttende . . . Efterskrift’?, S.V. VU, p. 85: “Historical contingen 
truths cannot furnish any proof for rational, necessary truths’ 
Kierkegaard, in diametrical opposition to these philosophies o: 
immanentism, remains indefectibly attached to Christianity 
conscious always that his mission is to bring men back tc 
Christendom. Cornelio Fabro, in an excellent article, ‘Foi et Raisot 
dans l’oeuvre de Kierkegaard’, appearing in Revue des Science. 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, concludes in this manner: ‘M& 
modeste impression est que cette voix qui voulait réveiller a souven 
atteint son but et que la problématique de la foi qu’elle presente 
constitue en son moment essentiel un retour a la position chrétienn 
authentique et méme si l’on veut, au moins sur certains points, a I 
position catholique et thomiste’.?° 


i bse Sag Stadien auf dem Lebenswege, trans. by A. Barthold, Richter, Leipzi; 
1886, p. 542. : 


9° Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, Vol. XXXII (1948), Pp: ig 
Cf. also C. Fabro: Jaspers et Kierkegaard, R.S.P.T., Vol. XXXVI (1953), pp. 209-5: 
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For Kierkegaard, the act of faith is the most arduous task a man 
can accomplish, it is the act by which the individual becomes a 
‘new creature’. It implies a complete break with the limited rational 
universe; its object, the revelation of God to man, is the absurd, 
the paradox, the incomprehensible. Therefore, if man wishes to 
embrace faith, he will never arrive at this religious stage through 
the evidence of demonstrative reason.*° Subjectivity in Kierkegaard’s 
theological doctrine must not be confused with the phenomeno- 
logical, empirical or transcendental types of subjectivism: existential 
subjectivity is rather the total abandonment (hengivenhed), the 
freedom of the individual attained by breaking with the world of 
immanentism and accepting the transcendental Truth, with its 
doctrine of ‘the imitation’ of Christ, the becoming ‘witnesses’, 
‘contemporaries with Christ’. Near the end of the year 1849, 
Kierkegaard wrote, “The error of our times is that people have 
made faith a matter of inwardness to such a degree that it has 
disappeared completely. Directly or indirectly, they arrange their 
life in a purely terrestrial manner and in place of faith, they substitute 
an assurance of faith.’* Kierkegaard was greatly impressed by the 
following citation from Tertullian’s De Carne Christi which he 
found in the introduction of Leibniz’s “Theodicy’: ‘Mortuus est 
Dei filius, credibile est, quia ineptum est; et sepultus revixit, quia 
impossibile.’ In reading L’ Histoire de la Mystique by Adolf Helfferich, 
Kierkegaard also met the formula of Hugo of Saint Victor on the 
relationship between faith and reason: ‘Ergo, quae secundum 
rationem sunt et quae supra rationem tantummodo suscipiunt 
fidem. Et in primo quidem genere fides ratione adjuvatur et ratio 
fide perficitur quoniam secundum rationem sunt quae creduntur. 
Quorum veritatem si ratio non comprehendit, fidei tamen illorum 
non contradicit. In his quae supra rationem sunt non adjuvatur fides 
ratione ulla; quoniam non capit ea ratio quae fides credit, et tamen 
est aliquid quo ratione admonetur venerari fidem quam non 
comprehendit.’®* I refer the reader also to Eduard Geismar’s book, 
S.K. Biographie et activité litteraire, Copenhagen, 1927, III, pp. 
67 sqq. where the author emphasizes the influence on Soren 


30 Cf. IX A, 362, 414; X* A, 79. 
81 X2 A, 207. 
82 PL. 176, 232; cf. X2 A, 354, Kierkegaard’s fundamental text on this point. 
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Kierkegaard of Mohler’s Athanasius and the work of St Hilary of 
Poitiers on the Trinity; also, Theodor Haeker’s Der Buckel 
Kierkegaards, Zurich, Thomas Verlag, 1947, pp. 52 ff. 

Long before the death of Bishop Mynster, Kierkegaard had 
formulated his bitter attack upon Luther and the Established Church. 
Danish Christendom was weakened by ‘the sickness unto death’ 
that had quite removed the dialectical element from Luthet’s 
doctrine of faith. By the end of 1854, Kierkegaard had reached this 
significant conclusion: ‘The Lutheran message is a corrective — 
but a corrective which is made into a norm, into the whole thing, 
is eo ipso confusing in the next generation (in which people do not 
possess the thing for which it was a corrective). The Lutheran 
corrective, if it independently claims to be the whole of Christianity, 
brings forth the subtlest kind of worldliness and paganism.” Having 
previously restrained his critique of Luther, Kierkegaard in 1854 
began to unleash a furious attack upon the Reformer who had 
termed the Epistle of St James, his “beloved text’, an ‘epistle of 
straw’. Luther tended always to make things easier and thereby 
found a host of friends. Christianity, on the other hand, consists 
in a unique type of retreat ‘back to the monastery from which 
Luther fled’.** ‘Protestantism, viewed from a Christian standpoint, 
is quite simply a fraud, a dishonesty which adulterates the teaching 
of Christianity, its perception of the world and life itself, as soon 
as it becomes a principle for Christianity, not as a remedy (corrective) 
for any particular time or place.’®° The critique of Luther is contained 
in the Journals and private papers of Kierkegaard, for the philosopher 
in his public works always spoke with the greatest reverence for 
Luther.®* Yet, nevertheless, this critique lies behind the final attack 
upon Danish Christendom. Luther, indeed, was not the religious 
hero ‘Christianity had long been in need of’. He is the direct opposite 
of the Apostle: “The “Apostle” expresses Christianity in God’s 
interest, his authority is from God and in His interest. Luther 
expresses Christianity in the interest of man, is in truth the reaction 
of mankind against Christianity in God’s interest. Therefore, we 


33 Pap. X11 A, 28 (p. 23); Journals (Dru), p. 495 (1298). 

54 Pap. X11 A, 134 (p. 93); Journals (Dru), p. 502 (1318). 

8° $.V. XIV, 47-8; Attack Upon Christendom, trans. by Walter Lowrie, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, p. 34. 

86 Diem, H.: Die Existenzdialektik von Soren Kierkegaard, 1950, p. 156. 
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have Luther’s formula, “I cannot do otherwise”, which is not at ' 
all that of the Apostle. Behold here what confusion arises if we call 
Luther an Apostle.’*? In Luther, Protestantism becomes a ‘revolt 
occasioned by proclaiming “the Apostle” Paul to the neglect of the 
master (Christ).”* Many other similar passages could be pointed 
out, demonstrating that ‘Luther was no dialectician’ and that 
‘Christianity no longer exists’. 

We come now to the final battle with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Denmark. Bishop Mynster died on 30th January 1854. 
A few days later, Professor Martensen, who was to succeed him as 
Bishop of Copenhagen, preached the eulogy and termed Mynster 
one of ‘the genuine witnesses to the truth’. Kierkegaard was unable 
to let this remark pass unchallenged. He immediately wrote an 
attack upon Martensen but did not publish it until 18th December 
1854 in The Fatherland, after Martensen had been duly elected 
Bishop. In 1847 Kierkegaard in his Bog om Adler (Book on Adler) 
had developed the idea of a martyr (witness to the faith) who must 
come to re-establish the pre-eminence of the absolute aim of the 
true Christian life. Mynster had preached a modified form of 
Christianity — he was one of those 1,800 Lutheran pastors so 
severely criticized by the philsopher in his Journals. ‘This has to 
my mind demoralized Christendom, especially Protestantism, that 
a clergy which is completely in conformity with the world, instead 
of admitting that this is an indulgence from the Christian viewpoint, 
has reversed the relationship, and has made this worldly way of 
jife into something far higher and truer from the Christian viewpoint 
than real renunciation, real living in poverty and humiliation. The 
world has seen through this and therefore the clergy has no 
nfluence.’*® The story of the theological candidate is familiar to all: 
the young aspirant seeks God’s Kingdom by living as a parson in 
the royal establishment; after eight years, he begins to seek in 
earnest, first a wife, then ‘running from Herod to Pilate’, he seeks 
appointment to a good living. ‘The dean (who knows the whole 
story) preaches the ordination sermon on the words of the Apostle 
Peter, “‘Lo, we have left all things, and followed Thee’; and the 


7 Pap. XI 2 A, 303 (p. 321); Journals (Dru), p. 547 (1406). 
® Pap, XI 2 A, 162 (p. 175); Journals (Dru), p. 539 (1387). 
® Journals, II, 171-3. 
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young ordinand preaches on the text, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God”.’ 

Martensen’s representation of Mynster as a link in the holy chain 
of witnesses to the truth from the earliest days of the Apostles 
received the following protest from Kierkegaard: ‘A witness to the 
truth is a man whose life from the beginning to the end is 
unacquainted with all that goes by the name of pleasure . . . but 
initiated from the beginning into all that goes by the name of 
suffering, into the inward struggle, into fear and trembling, into 
anguish of soul... and Bishop Mynster, says Professor Martensen, 
was one of the genuine witnesses to the truth. Is that truth? Truly, 
there is something that is more contrary to the nature of Christianity 
than any heresy or schism and that is, to play at Christianity . . . 
to play the game that Bishop Mynster was a witness to the truth.’4° 

Kierkegaard proceeded to attack the Church from the concept 
of authority: the Danish pastors had no authority to preach or 
confer the Sacraments. On his death-bed, Kierkegaard was to 
refuse to receive communion from a clergyman — rather would he 
receive it from a layman. “The clergy are royal officials and royal 
officials are not related to Christianity.’ In the consideration of the 
difference between a Sermon and a Christian Discourse, Kierkegaard 
allows that the Christian Discourse deals to a certain extent with 
doubt; the sermon, on the other hand, operates absolutely, by the 
authority of Sacred Scripture, the Apostles and Christ. ‘A sermon 
presupposes a clergyman (ordination); the Christian Discourse 
can be by an ordinary man.’*4 Bishop Mynster’s discourses in 
Copenhagen were not sermons ‘because their author has no authority 
to preach’.*? 

Linked with the concept of authority is the idea of ‘the Apostle’. 
An Apostle is a man called by God, he is appointed and receives a 
mission from Him, he mounts the pulpit with authority. (Kierkegaard 
maintained that he himself was ‘a voice in the wilderness’, without 
authority!) “To preach simply means to use authority; and that is 
exactly what is completely and utterly forgotten in these times’.# 
40 Patrick, op. cit., p. 141. 


41 Journals, 1, 312. 
42)S.V. XI, TOK. 


“8Ibid.; The Present Age, trans. by Alexander Dru and Walter Lowrie, Oxford, 
1940, p. 149. 
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[he Catholic priest must use authority, ‘he must do that even 
though they put him to death, though all men fell away from 
Christianity and though everyone would accept it as long as it was 
put in this form: I humbly beg the respected, learned public to 
consider fairly the following eternal truths’.** Geismar concludes 
that Kierkegaard’s philosophic consideration of authority and the 
Apostle ‘would have led him directly to Catholicism, if it had been 
elaborated’ and states that ‘when this theory of the Apostle is 
extended to include the ordained priest, then we are on the road 
that leads straightway to Catholicism’.*® 

We have seen that Kierkegaard was near the Catholic Church 
in his critique of Luther, in his analysis of authority and the Apostle, 
in his conception of ‘the imitation of Christ’; he was still removed 
from the Church in his deficient sense of the historical, his lack of 
reliance upon the ‘preambula fidei’, his assertion that Christ never 
‘attempted to prove (by his miracles) the truth of Christianity’, 
his concept of faith as a ‘leap into the absurd’ (springet i urimelighed). 
Had he known Cardinal Newman, his own contemporary, his life 
might have taken another course. Kierkegaard prophesied that his 
works would be ‘read and read’, not in his own generation, for his 
countrymen did not understand him, but in the not too distant 
future. It is noteworthy that Catholic scholars of the past three 
decades have turned to this voice from the lonely moors of Jutland 
and have heard its singular message: ‘It is as impossible to be a 
Christian as to fire a cannon secretly’.4° ‘Back to Christianity!’ 
We conclude, with Father Roos, that Kierkegaard is indeed a 
‘way-station’ for many to-day on the path of faith. 


44 Pap. VIII 1 A, 434 (p. 192); Journals (Dru), p. 224 (716). 
4 Geismar, Eduard, Soren Kierkegaard III, 1927, p. 81. 
‘6 Pap. X11 A, 106 (p. 74). 
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by 
A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


Dom Mark POnrTIFEX’S article (in the June Number of the DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW) on the Earthly Paradise and the opinions which have been 
held regarding it, leads one naturally to speculate on the character 
of its inhabitants. The artists have depicted Adam and Eve in many 
different guises, and the scientists have also drawn their own, less 
flattering, picture of Primitive Man. But leaving aside artists, poets 
and biologists, leaving aside even theologians, what does the book of 
Genesis itself tell us about the character of our first parents ? Which 
human traits, I mean, belong to a man because he is an animal, 
which belong to him as man, and which has he acquired because he 
fell from Grace ? There is quite a wide field here for speculation. 

H. Sapiens, we know, belongs to the animal kingdom, and he 
resembles his animal neighbours in many ways. Yet he also differs 
from them profoundly in many others. He wears clothes, for 
example, or if he does not wear clothes he wears ornaments, paint, 
tattooing or whatnot instead. He talks. He laughs and weeps. He 
cooks. He produces works of art. He uses tools and artificial 
weapons. He plays games. He gambles. He organizes himself with 
other men into a vast variety of clubs, societies, states, empires. But 
how much of all this does he do qua animal, how much qua man, 
and how much qua fallen man ? Thus, for example, H. Sapiens as 
we know him is a beast of prey. He hunts his fellow animals and 
eats them, like the other carnivora. But is this natural to him ? 
Did he do so in Eden? His nearest relatives, the great apes, are 
vegetarians. Were Adam and Eve so likewise, before they fell? Did 
the forbidden fruit lead on to the mutton chop? Genesis i, 29 
appears to say so; and Genesis, of course, makes it perfectly clear 
that the habit of wearing clothes or ornaments is a direct consequence 
of the Fall itself. H. Sapiens Vestitus is H. Insipiens Lapsus. The 
desire to improve upon the body that God gave him only arose in 
Adam after he fell. 

But what of our nobler faculties, as we deem them, the arts and 
sciences which raise us (as we think) above the beasts that perish? 
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Would Adam, had he continued in Eden, have developed these? Or 
do they, like his clothes, merely express his discontent with things 
as they are? Undoubtedly a vast deal of what men are and do must 
be attributed to this discontent. Indeed, the expulsion from Eden 
itself may be attributed to, or even identified with it. The earthly 
paradise is, after all, still there. It is all about us. It is only we with 
our estrangéd faces who fail to see and enjoy it; and but for this 
estrangement we should, like God, behold all the things that he 
has made, that they are very good. The fault lies not with the world 
but with ourselves. The Cherubim with their flaming swords have 
their dwelling inside of us. 

Occasionally, it seems, they doze. The swords drop to the ground; 
and some poet or prophet or saint slips past to gain a glimpse of 
Eden as it was. For such men as these there is no Tennysonian 
trouble about Nature red in tooth and claw with ravine. But Lord 
Tennyson, although a very accomplished poet, was neither a saint 
nor a prophet— not so much so, even, as Wordsworth — and 
therefore he, like most of us, still missed the many-splendoured 
thing. The gates are shut — for most of us they are always shut — 
and our earth bears thorns and weeds and thistles. Like Belloc’s 
Peter Goole, we have to work to keep alive, and although (as Tom 
Sawyer discovered) one man’s toil may be another man’s recreation, 
and my holiday-resort may be your prison, yet for most of us, most 
of the time, the world we live in is unsatisfactory and the Cherubim 
within us guard its gates. 

Would Adam, then, have been no artist if he had remained in 
Eden? Were tailoring and dress-making and hair-dressing and 
tattooing the earliest of the arts? There would certainly have been 
no architecture in Eden, and perhaps no liturgy either. It was Enos, 
Adam’s grandson, who first called upon the name of the Lord. 
And without architecture or liturgy there would have been little 
scope for the arts. Besides, why should a man who already inhabits 
an Eden made by God seek to embellish it with pictures or statues 
made by himself? As for science, what pleasure would a man take 
or what utility would he find in rationally dissecting and 
re-synthetising the created universe when he was in daily and direct 
communion with its creator? It would seem therefore that even the 
arts and sciences, like the thorns and the thistles, the toil and the 
clothes, sprang up only after the gates of paradise had shut. 
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Yet this somewhat depressing conclusion is not inevitable. Adam, 
after all, could speak. He conversed with God, and Eve conversed : 
with the serpent. Moreover, although the names of day and night, 
land and sea, were given them by God, it was Adam who gave their 
names to the beasts and birds and cattle. Yet this implies in him 
not only a living soul but also a reasoning mind. The giving of 
names to things implies an insight into their essences; it exhibits 
the power of mental abstraction. If Adam, then, could speak, using 
rational concepts, it may be assumed that he did speak — and to 
speak at all involves the composition either of poetry or science 
in at least a rudimentary form. For speech must be about something, 
must express a man’s thoughts or feelings about the world of his 
experience; and this is what science and poetry do, neither more 
nor less. Adam and Eve were therefore, if only in embryo, poets 
and scientists, and we do not need to attribute these human faculties to 
the discontent which followed (or which constituted) the loss of Eden. 

Furthermore, there was one art at least which Adam was actually 
commanded by God to practise. He was bidden to dress the garden 
and keep it, not merely to sit and contemplate its beauty. Therefore 
the gardener, not the tailor, is the oldest of all artists and his art 
the oldest of the arts. As for science, was not Adam commanded 
to subdue the earth and rule over it? But this he could not do 
without studying.and understanding it. Indeed, he could perhaps 
subdue and rule it only in this way, for we are not, I think, to imagine 
Adam as literally ruling over the earth and its creatures like a king. 
When all his subjects are perfectly obedient a king does not need 
to rule, and the creatures of this world observe with perfect 
obedience the laws laid down for them by God. It was only by 
knowledge and understanding that Adam could exhibit his pre- 
eminence, not by playing the tyrant over Nature. 

Art, then, and rational science, may be said to belong to man by 
right. They distinguished him from the other created animals from 
the first, were not a mere pis aller to console him for the loss of 
Grace. What, then, did Adam really suffer when he fell? Which 
of those traits which distinguish man from his fellow-animals are 
the consequence only of his sin? 

According to Genesis there was only one penalty which fell upon 
Adam and Eve immediately — although other dooms were after- 
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wards, in the evening of that day, pronounced on them by God. 
This immediate penalty was shame. They saw their nakedness and 
ssayed to cover it. A strange penalty it seems, at the first sight. 
They had, on one side, been threatened with death, and on the other 
side they had been promised that they would be as gods if they 
lasted the forbidden fruit. Yet neither threat nor promise seems 
here to be fulfilled. They eat, but they still live. Ah, yes, but they 
did die in the end. True enough, but this is not what they had 
been threatened with. ‘In what day soever thou shalt eat of it’, so 
ran the decree, ‘thou shalt die the death.’ Nor is there any hint that 
the event gave God the lie. It was in the evening (that is, by Hebrew 
reckoning, the next day) that God called them from their hiding 
place to hear his sentence; and Adam never retorted that the threat 
had been an empty one, neither did the judgement itself contain 
any sentence of death. Indeed, the very verse which might appear 
fo mention it (iii, 19) seems rather to presuppose it. Adam will 
rot, indeed; but as for death, why, is he not already dead? Yet all 
that did befall Adam and Eve on that day of disobedience was their 
shame. The eyes of them both were opened and they perceived 
themselves to be naked. Was this the awful penalty they had been 
threatened with? No other, at any rate, is mentioned. 

What exactly does all this mean? Why should there be so much 
palaver about nakedness and clothes? That it has something to do 
with sex we need not doubt (and what, according to Freud, has 
not?) but clothes do not serve merely for concealment. On the 
contrary, a man and a woman, unclothed, would be hard to tell 
apart at a distance of a few hundred yards; but dressed, in skirt 
and trousers and contrasted hats, you could distinguish them a mile 
off. Our clothing serves rather to emphasize than to hide the 
difference between men and women. But this again is not its only 
purpose. We do not wear it solely, nor even chiefly, in order to 
attract the opposite sex. Nor, although vanity is doubtless one of 
our strongest motives, do we do it simply to deceive our neighbours 
about our bodily imperfections. It helps us, of course, to endure 
sertain extremes of climate, but this again is not its primary function. 
In any climate we would still adorn ourselves. No, when we dress we 
dress ourselves as something. We put on the uniform of our chosen 
or inherited rank and regiment. These vary, of course, from time 
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to time and place to place. Having thrown aside the costume that 
God gave us we soon grow discontented with the ones we fashion 
for ourselves. But a man-made rank and regiment we insist on 
having, of one kind or another — English gentleman, Spanish 
grandee, Chinese mandarin or Benedictine monk. We inherit or 
choose our part and we dress for it. It is not a coincidence that 
‘Habit’ has two meanings, nor that ‘Custom’ and ‘Costume’ have 
a common root, for the clothes we wear proclaim the way we live. 
Man, it has been said, is a being “qui se fait étre’, who contrives 
his own essence. His quiddity, his ‘whatness’, is a human fabrication, 
always of human, and very often of his own personal, choice and 
manufacture. To the question, ‘Who is that?’ we reply with a 
proper noun; but to the question ‘What is he?’ we answer that he 
is a tinker, tailor, soldier or sailor; an Englishman, Scot or French- 
man; a communist, fascist, cut-throat or capitalist — or any else 
of a limitless line of quiddities. All of these denote some man-made 
essence, and it is the clothing which expresses them. Sometimes it 
does so explicitly — as with a club tie, a clerical collar, a military 
uniform, a red shirt, a black habit, a party badge, a clan tartan. 
Sometimes the thing is more subtle and implicit. What we call 
civilian dress does not distinguish the soldier from the sailor nor 
the Lieutenant from the Field-Marshal. Instead it proclaims, ‘for 
the present time, and for the business in hand, I am simply an 
ordinary European of the educated classes’. But it expresses 
something, whereas nakedness expresses nothing — nothing save, 
‘I am a man, and nothing else, as God made me ; and therefore I 
ought, like all other creatures, to fit into this world in which he 
placed me. But I don’t. I have lost my way and my true nature. I am 
defenceless, utterly.’ How pathetic, too, is the nudist in his attempt 
to fool the flaming Cherubim. He pretends to live in a ‘state of nature? 
but how would he fare, and feel, if he emerged from his colony into 
the moorlands with their thorns or, worse, into the bus queue, 
the cinema, or the Underground in a rush-hour? Naked, without 
a badge, a label, a ‘whatness’ of his own he is no thing, nothing. 
Was this, then, the sort of nonetity into which Adam by his sin 
precipitated himself? It left him without any God-made human 
nature. It condemned him to a very real sort of death. Perhaps it is 
significant in this context that the word adam only becomes an 
unquestionably proper name in the fourth chapter of Genesis, after 
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he expulsion from Eden. Man, adam, died the death in that day 
when he ate of the forbidden fruit. It was only Adam, this man, 
who survived and whose first task was to contrive a new nature 
‘or himself. And we may notice, in passing, the aptness of the 
sommandment which he broke. It was an arbitrary one—a 
neaningless one, we might say; and it had to be, because any other 
would have been unjust. To have commanded Adam to restrain 
some normal appetite placed in him by God would have been 
unreasonable. We should all have been ready to say of God, ‘How 
injust to make man with a particular strong desire and then condemn 
nim to Hell because he indulged it!’ While to have commanded him, 
on the contrary, to refrain from something which was naturally 
repugnant to him would have been absurd. The prohibition, 
therefore, had to be of something indifferent, something of which 
Adam could say quite sincerely that ‘he could take it or leave it 
alone’. 

But to return, we have seen, I think, that God’s threat was indeed 
fulfilled. What of the serpent’s, “You shall be like gods’? This, too, 
in its own horrible way, was a promise which he did not fail to keep. 
To be self-made is to be indeed ‘like God’. What the serpent did not 
say was, “Yes, you will have to be, like God, self-made; but you 
are going to make an appalling mess of the business’. 

We know, too well, what an appalling mess Man did make of that 
business — how from being a little less than the angels he can be 
more cruel than any brute in the defence of his chosen essence, 
uniform, badge or party-line. We know, too, how he can deify that 
sssence, and bow down in worship before a tailor’s dummy. And 
t is here that Satan himself soon shows his cloven hoof, for every 
such man-made god very soon becomes a Moloch. Men will sacrifice 
hemselves, their neighbours, even their children upon some reeking 
ultar set up to honour The Nation, The Race, The Party or even 
‘so- perverted can their minds become) some ugly parody of the 
Church. But we also know that from the very first God’s mercy 
ntervened to help mankind. For when Adam had thus condemned 
1imself to ‘wear clothes’ it was God himself who taught him to 
make better ones, and we may see in those leather garments which 
ye made for the man and the woman a type both of the natural 
aw and the revealed Law. For Adam, by discarding the ‘habit’ 
siven him by God, condemned himself to contrive new habits, 
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new customs and new laws by which to live. He no longer, as ii 
Eden, knew God’s will for him on every occasion. He had to becom! 
a Government — executive, legislature and judicature — with al 
the toil and tedium and the abundant errors and false starts whicl 
this entails. And all he could think of as a means to hide his nakednes; 
was leaves, destined to wither almost as soon as he plucked them 
and emblems apt enough of man’s ineptitude at fashioning hil 
own nature and its laws. 

But God took pity on him, taught him better ways. The leathe: 
clothing can symbolise the primitive revelation, so that whateve: 
strength and durability our human institutions may possess — 
unaided by Scriptural revelation — they owe it still to God; bu 
the leather clothing can also symbolize something else, something 
that St Paul so vigorously taught — the imperfection, incompleteness: 
the second-bestness of all law, even the Law delivered by Goo 
himself on Sinai. For although ‘being good’ involves the observance: 
of a set of rules, and no one who habitually breaks the rules can bu 
called virtuous, yet we all know that mere rule-keeping, by itselfi 
is not enough. A good soldier will always be correctly dressed ow 
parade, but being correctly dressed on parade does not constituté 
the goodness of a soldier. So Adam, though dressed in skins sewrt 
together for him by God, was nevertheless not clothed as God 
intended him to.be. The leather garments were a second-best suit — 
better, of course, than the leaves he had plucked for himself, bu: 
not so good as the nakedness he had forfeited. 

And what of the nakedness? What symbol can we read in that’ 
Clearly, one thing only — the thing which alone is better than tha 
Law. Mary Magdalen was a sinner. She broke the rules, was no) 
properly dressed on parade. Yet many things were forgiven hez 
because she had greatly loved. With that one can cover a multitude 
of rule-breakings; and it was in love, in Charity, that Adam was 
first created. It was the Grace of Charity which alone enabled him 
to be at once both free and obedient, self-determined and God! 
directed. Ama et fac quod vis. The animals obey God but are nov 
free. Fallen man is free but does not obey God. Only through 
Charity can a man be truly the image of God, his mirror-image: 
The blasphemous fruit made him, indeed, ‘like God’ in the sense 
that he became thereby a god unto himself. But it shattered the 
inner looking-glass for ever. | 
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by 
BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


THE BENEDICTINE TEXT OF THE 
COMMENTARIES OF AMBROSIASTER 


IN Volume XVII of Migne’s Latin Fathers, in the works of St 
Ambrose, appear ‘Commentaria in XIII Epistolas Beati Pauli’, 
reprinted from the Benedictine edition of Jacques du Frische and 
Nicolas le Nourry, published in 1686. It is generally accepted that 
the author of these Commentaries was the same as the author of 
the ‘Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti’, a critical edition of 
which by Souter forms Volume L of the Vienna Corpus. But the 
Benedictine text of the Commentaries is certainly not above 
suspicion. As Souter says — and in this matter there is no higher 
authority —‘A comprehensive work on the theology of Ambrosiaster 
will be written when the Commentaries are satisfactorily edited.” 
The Benedictines themselves suggest the gravest doubts in their 
preface: ‘It should be added that the same [ancient] copyists and 
editors allowed themselves considerable licence at least in the first 
three epistles, seeing that it is probable that in these they have not 
infrequently inserted long passages, not found in other copies, as 
will be seen from our notes of various readings. Hence there arises 
a very strong suspicion of the integrity and genuineness of this 
work, and it is no easy matter to decide whether it is the production 
of one author or of several.’ An example of such an inserted 
passage has been left us by Morel, who in 1763 showed that a section 
consisting of nine lines, I Cor. vi, 18,° corresponded so exactly to 
an extract from a sermon by St Augustine,* that it was impossible 
to doubt its interpolation.® Souter, noting the same interpolation 
in 1902, criticizes the ancient editors very severely: “Since this extract 
1 Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul, Oxford, 1927, p. 78. 

2 Migne, PL, 17, col. 43. 3 Migne PL, 17, 226 c. 

4 Sermo 162, 2, PL, 38, 887. 

5 Dissertation sur le yéritable Auctor des Commentaires sur les Epitres de S. Paul, 


et sur V’Aucteur de deux autres Ouvrages, Paris, 1762, p. 9, left-hand column, 
paragraph I. 
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from Augustine is not found in any manuscript copy, we must! 
conclude that the old editors inserted into the text whatever they; 
liked’.® : 

This criticism is perhaps too severe. Nevertheless, the state of the: 
texts of commentaries on St Paul was, up to fifty years ago, highly; 
unsatisfactory. How skilfully a manuscript can be corrupted may; 
be seen, for example, in the history of the Commentary on St Paull 
attributed to St Jerome that was edited by Erasmus in 1516 andl 
afterwards included in Volume XXX of Migne’s Patrologia Latinas 
This commentary was originally written by Pelagius, but afterwards: 
so much embellished by his disciples and followers with additionall 
phrases and sentences giving stronger and more explicit expressiont 
to his teaching that it is quite impossible to discover from internall 
evidence how much is original matter and how much was inter- 
polated at a later period. The true text might never have come tot 
light but for the discovery of manuscripts previously unknown andi 
the fact that Augustine and Marius Mercator have preserved, int 
quotations, many authentic sayings of Pelagius, which whent 
compared with these manuscripts have established their authenticity; 
beyond question. It is the same with the commentary published! 
under the name of Primasius by Jean de Gagney in 1537, whichi 
Heinrich Zimmer, in collaboration with C. H. Turner, identifies: 
with the commentary that Cassiodorus ‘purged with all possible: 
diligence from the poison of Pelagian error’.’” Thus from one original! 
two commentaries were produced, the one completely orthodox, 
the other more Pelagian than Pelagius himself.® 

In fact, manuscript copies of commentaries on St Paul, written 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries, contained matter derived! 
from diverse sources. Commentaries which bore the name of 
Ambrose included a combination of Ambrosiaster and of a Latin 
translation of Theodore of Mopsuestia; others combined 
Ambrosiaster with Alcuin, others Ambrosiaster and Haymo of 
Auxerre, still others Ambrosiaster and Claudius of Turin.® 
6 Expository Times, XIII, 1902, p. 380. 
* Zimmer was in fact mistaken in this identification, but he deserves credit for having 


re-opened the whole question of the text of Pelagius’s Commentary and having; 
contributed greatly towards its solution. 


8 Cf. Souter, Pelagius, in Cambridge Texts and Studies, IX, Part I, Cambridge, 1922,, 
Pp. 5-33. 
* Souter, Commentaries, pp. 53-4. 
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Hence it will be seen that the Maurists du Frische and le Nourry 
vere not unduly cautious in saying that ‘it is no easy matter’ to 
lecide whether or no several hands have been at work, expurgating, 
mending, or amplifying Ambrosiaster’s work after the author’s 
ompletion of it. The same reason probably prompted Pére de 
Shellinck’s warning to his students, that the text was unreliable, 
ind Tixeront’s warning of interpolations.1! But, in fact, such 
warnings against interpolations are really unfounded. In support 
of this assertion, it would be enough to cite the authority of Brewer 
ind of Souter; nevertheless, as the primary purpose of this essay is 
© commend Ambrosiaster’s doctrine to theologians, I think it 
etter to attempt to dispel their long-standing suspicion of the text 
by detailing reasons against any substantial corruption. 

A strong presumption against such corruptions arises at once 
rom the fact that many recent scholars whose judgement carries 
great weight have advanced various opinions about Ambrosiaster 
imply on the basis of the Benedictine text. Thus Morel,!? Joseph 
~angen,'* and Souter, to name three writers who have contributed 
most to the solution of the problem of Ambrosiaster, have used 
he Benedictine text to show that the Commentaries and the Questions 
iad one and the same author. Nor have any other scholars advanced 
iny textual arguments against their conclusion; in fact, Souter’s 
900k, A Study of Ambrosiaster, has won unqualified praise from 
Jom Morin, C. H. Turner, and A. Jiilicher.1* Now the arguments 
or the identity of authorship presuppose substantial purity of the 
ext. Morel, Langen and Souter argued from historical allusions, 
he type of heresies attacked, the opinions advanced, the quotations 
nd interpretations of Scripture, the illustrations and references, 


”*Texte peu sir’. La Controverse Pelagienne, etc. Quelques notes succinctes historico- 
ttéraires et historico-dogmatiques, 1926-7, manuscript notes in circulation, but not 
ublished). 

1 ‘Tj faut observer que l’ouvrage a subi des interpolations.’ Histoire des Dogmes, 
[, Paris 1912, p. 381, n. 1, and History of Dogmas, II, St Louis, 1914, p. 278, n. 140. 
Op. cit. 

De Commentariorum in Epistolas Paulinas qui Ambrosii, et Quaestionum quae 
lugustini nomen ferunt Scriptore Dissertatio, Bonn 1880. This work which is now 
sarce, should not be confused with the same author’s Geschichte der Rémischen 
‘irche bis zum Pontifikate Leos I, Bonn, 1881. The Dissertation is an objective and 
npartial literary study of great merit; the History is emphatically controversial. 
Morin reviewed A Study of Ambrosiaster in the Revue Bénédictine, XXIII, 1906, 
p. 120, 121; Turner in the JTS, VII, 1906, pp. 284-99; Jiilicher in the Theologische 
iteraturzeitung, XXX, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 674-7. 
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and perhaps most of all from the language and style. On the styl! 
Souter signalizes the following peculiarities: 

The method of introducing Scripture quotations by such phrase: 
as ‘hinc est unde’, ‘unde ait’, ‘dicens’, “dicente’, etc. 

The explanatory formulas following Scripture quotations, fot 
example ‘hoc dicit quia’, “hoc dicit ut’, etc. 

The very frequent use of coupled adjectives or adverbs: ‘inhonesté: 
et turpia’, ‘par et aequalis’, ‘humilis et mansuetus’, ‘largior e 
uberior’, ‘peritius et fortius’, etc. 

The peculiar use of the genitive, an intensive or “constituent 
genitive: ‘aemulatio zeli’, ‘caecitatis obtusio’, ‘stultitiae imprudentia® 
‘crudelitatis saevitia’, etc. 

The peculiar use of the ablative absolute, joining personifiec 
abstract nouns with present participles of intransitive verbs: ‘dictante 
justitia’, ‘manente sententia’, ‘peccato regnante’, ‘imperante natura” 
‘blandiente consuetudine’, etc. . 

The choice of particles [Souter claims that his study of this i; 
‘exhaustive’]: ‘ac per hoc’, ‘nec non et’, ‘porro autem’, ‘adubr 
autem’, ‘quo modo ergo’, ‘quid est ut’, “‘numquid (numquam, num: 
or numquidnam) ideo ergo’, etc. 

The choice of words. Souter makes a philological study of over 
250 words,’° showing that each is used in the same way in the 
Commentaries and in the Questions. 

Now such a study, carried out by a scholar of pre-eminen: 
authority on manuscripts, almost at once establishes tha 
substantial reliability of the text; more particularly since betweer 
1880 and 1907, a period when there was as yet no critical edition 
of the Questions, the identity of authorship was generally recognizec 
by the best scholars — G. Morin, C. H. Turner, H. Brewer, A. E 
Burn, Zimmer, F. Cumont, A. Harnack, Th. Zahn, A. Jiilicher 
S. Berger, and others.'® This recognition of identity of authorship 
while not excluding the possibility of occasional small interpolations. 
excludes any fear of systematic corruption of the text. 

In 1905 Souter declared: ‘Even the difficulties of the present 
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15 Pp. 78-148. 

16 The only scholar who denies that both writings had the same author was Marold 
‘Der Ambrosiaster nach Inhalt und Ursprung’, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftlich 
Theologie, XXVII, 1884, pp. 415 sq., but his arguments were jestingly dismissed b: 
C. H. Turner, JTS , VII, 1906, p. 285. 
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ext need not deter readers from giving careful attention to it?.2? 
As I am convinced from a minute study of the language, the text 
rinted in Migne proceeds in the main from one author, and I 
annot but think that the work, as we have it there given, is complete.’ 
No one who has read the Commentaries could fail to agree.1® At 
hat time Fr Henry Brewer, s.J., was working on a critical text for 
he Vienna Corpus, a labour on which he was engaged until his 
leath in 1922. I suspect that the main difficulty in this edition lay 
rincipally in the text of Scripture, which is earlier than St Jerome’s 
ind therefore demands very careful treatment. Fr Brewer, who was 
| personal friend of Professor Souter, not infrequently communicated 
0 him his own discoveries in the field of their common studies; 
ind we are given some of them in the book published by Souter 
n 1927, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul, 
yp. 49-63. These show that the Benedictine text is unsatisfactory 
or the establishing of an Old Latin text, but at the same time they 
nake it clear that the text of the Commentaries is free from the sort 
yf interpolations that we find in the commentaries of Pelagius. 
(his is evident from the nature of the new readings by Fr Brewer 
n manuscripts not collated by the Maurists, as the following table’® 
vill show: 


BENEDICTINE EDITION MANUSCRIPT READINGS 


tom. i, 4. ‘Dicente Cleopha in 
Emmaus, nos putabamus’, etc. 


aph. v, 24. ‘Mulier consubstant- 


‘Dicente Cleopha et Emmau, nos 
putabamus’, etc. 


‘Mulier consubstantiva viro est’ 


ialis viro est’ (some old editions 
and MSS. ‘quia mulier consub- 
stantia’; Roman edition ‘con- 
substantiva’; other MSS. ‘con- 
substantialis’). 


— confirming the reading of the 
Roman edition. 


‘Ut invicem sibi praestent quod 
dehabent’ (Dehabere =non 
habere). 


‘Nuptiarum sunt proxenetae.’ 


Cor. xii, 14. ‘Ut invicem sibi 
praestent quod debent.’ 


Tim. v, 13. ‘Nuptiarum sunt 
proximae.’ 
7 A Study of Ambrosiaster, Cambridge Texts and Studies, Vol. VII, n. 4, Cambridge, 


905, pp. 5, 12. 
8 De ice as unprejudiced witnesses, Marold, loc. cit., p. 470; G. Kruger, Lucifer, 
Bischof von Calaris, p. 89, n. 4. 

9Cf. A Study of Ambrosiaster, pp. 55-6. 
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These new readings include practically all the specimens give: 
by Souter as ‘striking’. The errors in the printed text, says Soutes 
‘are due to three causes, harmonization with the Vulgate in MSS 
and in editions, errors of manuscripts, and the adoption of reading 
from the Roman edition of Ambrose’.?° Such errors are clearl 
free of doctrinal prejudices. 

But there is another type of variant readings that will appear il 
the critical edition of the Vienna Corpus; these are addition: 
omissions, or alterations made by the author himself. Their restoratio‘ 
is indeed a triumph of paleography; but we must be content wit 
the mere mention of it, for the actual method of proof has littl 
bearing on our inquiry, and the examples so far published in ni 
way modify the doctrine but generally confirm it, as by the additior 
of a Scripture text.21 ‘The Vienna edition of the commentary of 
Romans was intended by Brewer to display all three editions mad 
by the author, the first and second on the left-hand page, and th 
third on the right-hand page. What has been added in the secon; 
edition was to be made clear by a change of type.’ 2? Souter certainll 
did not think that these variants involved any doctrinal modification 
nor did he question the substantial authenticity of the text as w 
have it in Migne, or he would never have approved of the researche 
of A. J. Smith, whose comparison of Pelagius’s commentaries wit 
Ambrosiaster led him to the conclusion that the former was na 
merely doctrinally but even verbally dependent on the latter.* 
The approval of a scholar like Souter, with his intimate knowledg: 
of manuscripts and texts, is a strong indication that the Benedictini 
text in Migne can be treated in the main as reliable. 


THE SOURCES OF THE TEXT IN MIGNE 


So much for the weight of authority approving the Benedictim 
text. The text itself was published among the works of St Ambros 
in 1686 at Paris, and edited by Jacques du Frische, 0.s.B., of thi 
Congregation of Saint Maur, and Nicolas le Nourry, 0.8.B., of th 
Dieppe house of the same Congregation, both of whom wer 


20 Study, p. 213. 

*! Souter, Commentaries, pp. 49-60; Study, pp. 171 sq. 

22 Commentaries, p. 54. 

*3 Cf. A. J. Smith, J.T.S., XIX-XX, 1918-9, pp- 169 sq., and 166 sq.; and also W 

Mundle, Die Exegese der Paulinischen Briefer im Kommentar des Ambrosiaster 

Marburg, 1919, p. 9, note 2. | 
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minent critical scholars whose work has stood the test of later 
avestigations and the discovery of new manuscripts.4 Their 
dition of St Ambrose was their finest production; of it Cave wrote: 
This outstanding edition is noteworthy for . . . its critical 
iscrimination between genuine and spurious books; its collation 
f a great number of manuscript codices with one another and 
jith others, and its exclusion from the text of whatever lacks 
manuscript support; the editors’ scrupulous care and _trust- 
yorthiness ; the division of the treatises into chapters with summaries 
f their contents, each treatise having a prefatory note on its 
uthenticity, occasion, argument, date, etc.; not to mention the 
requent footnotes and a number of most useful indexes’. 

In preparing their edition of the Commentaries the learned 
Maurists had before them six earlier editions and thirteen 
nanuscripts. The editions were those of 

_ Maffei, an Augustinian monk; Venice, 1482. 

John Amerbach; Basle, 1506. 

serasmus; Paris, 1529.7° 

John Coster, of St Martin’s, Louvain; Basle, 1555.2” 

John Gillet; Paris, 1568. 

Felix, Cardinal Monte Alto [Sixtus V]; Rome, 1580-2. The 
Roman’ edition. 

The Benedictines themselves give a list of earlier editions in their 
rst volume of St Ambrose,?® with their opinion of each; but 
ince these earlier editions give no clear account of manuscripts on 
yhich their text is based, as may be seen in Coster’s 1555 edition, 
nd the Roman edition of 1580, it is impossible for us to-day to 
now the number and value of the manuscripts from which the 
senedictine edition is derived: the footnotes to that edition refer 
ariant readings only to ‘omnes edit.’, or ‘ed. Rom.’, without 
arther distinction. Yet it is certain that Erasmus, Coster, and 
‘ardinal Monte Alto [in the Roman edition], made use of a great 
umber of manuscripts, differing from those used by the Benedictines, 


'H. Hurter, s.s., Nomenclator Litterarius, Vol. lV, third edition, Oeniponte, 1910, 
. 495 for du Frische, p. 1159 for le Nourry. iy 
‘William Cave, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Litteraria, Londini, 1688; 
oloniae, 1720, p. 168. j 

'I was unable to find a copy in Rome. ~ ‘ 

There is a copy in the Vatican Library, containing some notes written by Erasmus ; 


ut his name has been crossed through with a pen. 
' Preface, pp. 15-22, Migne, PL, 14, 
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for these older editions show readings varying from those of th 
Benedictines’ manuscripts. 

The Roman edition, though fiercely attacked by some as distortin 
the teaching of Ambrose, is yet of great value, as Souter says ®® 
a value not disguised by its editors, who say in their preface: “What! 
malice or carelessness had added we have cast out; what the 
removed, we have restored; what they transposed, we have replaced ; 
what they corrupted, we have emended; all has been tested b 
reference to old manuscripts and the more correct printed editions, 
and reduced to its ancient purity.”° 

Souter’s only criticism of this edition is that “as the editors of itt 
believed the commentaries to be by Ambrose, they freely emended! 
the biblical text from parallel passages in the genuine works of! 
that Father . . . In a good many minor points of order of words: 
and such like we find all the manuscripts examined in disagreement! 
with the printed text. There can be no question that some modern: 
editor with ideas very frequently altered the order he found in the: 
manuscripts .. .”3 

Apart from earlier editions, the Benedictines made use of thirteen! 
manuscripts; but, as Souter well says, ‘one can get from them no 
clear idea of the real situation of the manuscripts’.?? This is scarcely 
to be wondered at, in view of Souter’s list of something over seventy 
manuscripts, whose collation and ordering will be a delicate task 
for the editor of the promised Vienna edition. The MSS. used by 
the Benedictines were: 

Corbeiensis [Amiens 87], 8th-9th cent. 
Carnotensis [Chartres 34], 1oth cent. 
Michaelinus [St Mihiel 16], roth cent. 
Colbertinus 1 [Paris 1761], 9th-1oth cent. 
Colbertinus 2 [Paris 1759], 9th cent. 
Vallislucensis [Clairvaux, Troyes 128 or Trones 485, both of 
the same date], 12th cent. 
Floriacensis [Orleans 85 (82)], 13th cent. 
Vindoienensis [Vendéme 30], 13th cent. 
Laudunensis [Laon 107], 9th cent. 
Remigianus, now lost. 


28 Commentaries, pp. 55 sq. 
8° Sti. Ambrosii Opera Omnia . . . Cardinali Monte Alto adiuvantibus. Romae, 1579. 
The copy in the Vatican Library bears the date 1579 on the first volume; the 
Benedictines give 1580-3. 
31 Tbid., p. 55. Ss Ibids p55: 
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These I have identified from the exhaustive list given by Souter,% 

s those used by the Benedictines; the remaining three have eluded 
e; and I have only this to add: that the Benedictines had indirect 
ccess to other manuscripts through the old editions they had 
efore them; and that their use of at least three types of manuscript 
as been confirmed from recent manuscript discoveries by Souter 
t Fr Brewer. Thus the eighth-century codex Corbeiensis gives 
brosiaster only as far as II Corinthians, and after that a Latin 
ersion of Theodore of Mopsuestia; so do the British Museum 
arleian MS. 3063 [8th-9th c.] and others. The two Colbert MSS. 
gth-1oth c.] and the St Mihiel codex [10th c.] are anonymous, and 
ure the only Benedictine manuscripts giving a pre-Vulgate text of 
om Scripture; the same is true of the Bodleian 756 [2526] at Oxford, 
nd of others. The Chartres MS. [ioth c.] has an eleventh century 
nterpolation from Pelagius’s commentaries on I Cor. xv, 14 — 
iI Cor. i, 5, and is attributed to St Ambrose; so also the Bodleian 
989, dating from the twelfth century. It may be added that the 
Colbert and St Mihiel manuscripts represent a textual tradition 
hat was already established by the beginning of the sixth century, 
when the Monte Cassino manuscript was written; for they agree 
with this codex in all but the biblical text, for which they use an Old 
atin version differing from the Cyprianic form, while the Codex 
Sassinensis uses the Vulgate with occasional variations. But for a 
lear statement of the interrelation of the manuscripts we must wait 
or the publication of the critical Vienna edition, which, alas, has 
een so very long delayed. 

It is to the Benedictines’ credit that only one serious interpolation 
as opposed to some slight variant in the words or their order] has 
een detected in their edition — the introduction to II Corinthians, 
aken from the words of Pelagius. But the history of this importation 
s too long to give here. 

Two other factors support the Benedictines: P. A. Ballerini’s 
dition, and the discoveries made in the course of reconstructing 
he text of the Commentaries of Pelagius. 

Ballerini’s edition of St Ambrose Souter damns with faint praise, 
aying that its chief merit consists in its superb production; but at 
east Ballerini made some sort of collation of the Codex Cassinensis. 
This manuscript — Monte Cassino 150 [346-242]; there is a 
hotographic facsimile in Thompson’s Paleography, p. 202 —isa 
| Commentaries, pp. 56, 67. 
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very famous one, belonging, as paleographers agree, to the me i 
century; De Rossi assigns it to the year 568, Caravata to 522.7% Th 
exhibits the genuine Ambrosiaster throughout’, says Souter, “excepti 
for a part of the commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which) 
is a translation of Origen.’®° Whether the earlier editions made use? 
of it or not we cannot now determine; but from a comparison off 
one chapter from three epistles in Ballerini’s edition with thet 
Benedictine edition I should say that either the older editions weret 
collated from this manuscript, though imperfectly, or else Ballerini’ss 
collation was somewhat carelessly made, for there are not many} 
divergent readings. The other manuscript collated by Ballerini — hes 
collated only two — is unimportant. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE TEXT OF PELAGIUs 


The romantic story of the reconstruction of the primitive text of} 
Pelagius’s Commentary, which is described by J. de Ghellinck, s.1.,, 
in the Dublin Review [July-September 1928], gives added assurance} 
as to the text of Ambrosiaster. In the sixth and seventh centuries; 
the text of Pelagius’s Commentary suffered a twofold contamination; 
once at the hands of an unknown Pelagian, the pseudo-Jerome, who} 
added words and sentences that made its pelagianism even more; 
naked: once at the hands of Cassiodorus, who in his own words: 
‘emended the text of the epistle to the Romans with all diligence, | 
leaving you [his disciples] the other epistles in a parchment codex’.** 
Thus it came about that the true text of Pelagius practically passed 
out of common use, until in 1901 Heinrich Zimmer discovered 
manuscripts containing glosses on it. Other scholars then set to 
work, including Turner, Loofs, Riggenbach, Hellman, Morin, De 
Bruyne, and Souter, and other manuscripts — chief among them 
those of Karlsruhe [Augiensis CXIX] and Balliol College, Oxford 
[157] were proved to contain the genuine unaltered text of 
Pelagius, without interpolations, so that we now have the 
commentaries as they left Pelagius’s hands. These give us a threefold 
argument in favour of the text of Ambrosiaster. 


4 De Rossi, Boll. di Arch. saec. 1-9, p. 16; Carayata, I Codici e le Arti a Monte Cassino, 
I, p. 12. They are quoted by Ballerini, p. 364. 

35 Study, pp. 12, 13. 

** Cassiodorus, Institutiones Divinarum Litterarum, cap.8; quoted by Souter, Pelagius’s 
Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St Paul, Cambridge Texts and Studies, Vol. IX, 
ee see Part I, p. 15; the citation is from the eighth century Bamberg MS., 
‘the best of all’. 
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(i) From the dependence of Pelagius on Ambrosiaster. This has 
deen established by A. J. Smith, under Souter’s direction; and here 
t is enough to point out that we have a practically decisive proof 
of the authenticity of the text of Ambrosiaster at least in those 
passages where this dependence is clearly marked —as where we 
have ‘all sinned in Adam as it were in a lump’, a doctrine of 
Ambrosiaster which Pelagius attacks. 


(ii) From an interpolation of the text of Pelagius in certain 
manuscripts of Ambrosiaster. It may at first sight appear paradoxical 
to make an interpolation in a text a proof of its authenticity; but 
it should be remembered that what was interpolated was the 
authentic text of Pelagius, which according to Souter was inserted 
into a manuscript of Ambrosiaster about the middle of the sixth 
century: ‘What happened was that at least as early as the middle of 
the sixth century an anonymous manuscript of the Ambrosiaster 
had been accidentally or intentionally mutilated at that point [end 
of I Corinthians — beginning II Corinthians). The loss was made 
good from another commentary, which I shall proceed to show as 
an uninterpolated Pelagius’ (Souter, Pelagius, 1, p. 52). Several 
manuscripts have this interpolation— the Paris codices 1759, 
1961, 13339, and others.*” Now the fact that the copyist used an 
authentic text of Pelagius suggests that he used an authentic text of 
Ambrosiaster likewise; the business of interpolation or corrections 
with doctrinal purpose had not yet begun and the copyist would 
merely have transcribed mechanically what lay before him, without 
adverting to its doctrinal content. The Benedictine editors incidentally 
rejected this interpolation. 


(iii) From the attribution of Ambrosiaster’s Commentaries to 
Hilary. In 1901 Zimmer drew attention to the fact that in Irish 
nanuscripts, especially the famous Book of Armagh [Trinity College, 
Dublin, no. 52] and the Codex Wurseburgensis [Univ. Wurs. M. 
h f. 12], these commentaries are attributed to Hilary in the glosses 
hat quote from them. St Augustine also attributes them to Hilary, 
or in his Contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum, written in 420, he 
uotes as Hilary’s four lines taken word for word from Ambrosiaster. 


7 Souter gives a number of readings from these MSS., Earliest Latin Commentaries, 


. 56. 
8 Migne PL. 17, col. 45-6. 
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But according to Zimmer these Irish manuscripts faithfully reflect 
the tradition of the end of the fourth century or the beginning of | 
the fifth:?® hence their attribution of certain passages to Hilary is 
derived from Augustine or from even earlier sources. However 
that may be, the passage of Ambrosiaster quoted by St Augustine 
must already have formed part of the text of Ambrosiaster when it 
crossed the sea to Ireland, for otherwise, according to Zimmer, the 
Irish, who were well acquainted with Augustine’s writings against 
Pelagius, would have discovered the absence of this passage from 
the manuscripts of the Commentaries and would not have quoted 
them as the work of Hilary. 

We have therefore a confirmation of the genuineness of our text 
in the particular case of this passage quoted by Augustine, and also 
in the glosses in the Irish manuscripts. Few as these are, their 
evidence is all the more convincing by reason of its fortuitous and 
independent character, and is not without its weight in the cumulative 
argument. 


THE TEXT: CONCLUSION 


The above considerations should be enough to show that the 
text in Migne is substantially sound and authentic. By ‘substantially’ 
I mean that in the main it gives us the work as it left the hands of 
the author, and that we need not fear, in deducing that Ambrosiaster’s 
thought is this or that, lest further investigation into the manuscript 
may reveal large interpolations or corruptions which would affect 
the general doctrinal content. Thus for example the expression 
‘The body of Adam was corrupted by sin’*° is not found explicitly — 
anywhere in the Questions; but no one reading the two works could 
doubt that what the author, who is steeped in St Paul, is 
here expressly stating is what he certainly teaches by implication in 
the Questions. Nevertheless, where we have to deal with some 
peculiar expression, some formula or phrase, not found more than 
once in the Commentaries, we must proceed with utmost caution. 
It would be rash, for instance, without regard to his general doctrine, 
to put forward the statement that ‘all have sinned in Adam as it 
were in a lump’ as a summary of Ambrosiaster’s whole teaching on 


89 Zimmer, Pelagius in Ireland Text und Untersu isti 

chungen zur patristisc i 
Berlin, 1901, p. 120. ‘ eect 
“° Corpus Adae per peccatum corruptum est, Comm in Rom. vii, 18; Migne 118 
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original sin, though there are distinguished writers who have done 
so; for its mere existence in the Benedictine text and in St Augustine 
is not enough absolutely to prove its authenticity, in spite of Pelagius’ 
apparent use of it. The same may be said of the argument that the 
use of this or that trinitarian formula proves the author to have 
been, or not to have been, Isaac the Jew, who also wrote on the 
Trinity. So, also, with an expression such as ‘It is ours to will, 
God’s to accomplish“ which it would be hazardous to wrench 
from its context to provide evidence of the author’s semi-Pelagian 
attitude. So, too, the reading ‘erant Romani doctrina memorabiles’,42 
cannot be used for doctrinal purposes; nor readings such as on 
Romans vii, 22, which remarks that sin cannot dwell in the soul 
because of the freedom of the will**, or such as ‘ubi perturbatio est, 
ibi poena est’,“* which makes one suspect an interpolator with 
Augustinian prepossessions. Other examples might be given. 
Even admitting, therefore, the substantial authenticity of the 
text, we must not be too ready to bring forward isolated expressions 
as indicating the author’s views. The difficulty may be surmounted 
to some extent by comparing the Commentaries and the Questions; 
thus the ‘paternum delictum’ of the Commentary on Romans® 
is confirmed as authentic by Question 47,*° where we meet the same 
expression; of such phrases, found in both Questions and 
Commentaries, there can be no reasonable doubt. The same may be 
said of phrases repeated in the Commentaries; but in general any 
isolated expression is still suspect if its sole authority be the Migne 
text, and must be confirmed by the general thought or by similar 
expressions used elsewhere. It is needless to say that the present 
text is almost useless in an attempt to reconstruct the Latin 
translation of the Bible used by the author. Nor can philologists 
argue from the use of an individual word. Whether words like 
adnueo, confideo, consubstantialitas, morticina, occideo, proxeneta, 
robustitas, strumentum, vivefacio, were actually used by 
Ambrosiaster, or are due to faults of copyists, is a delicate question 
which the present state of the manuscripts precludes answering.” 


41 Nostrum est velle, perficere vero Dei, In Philipp. ii, 13; Migne, 435 A. 
42 Rom. i, 8, col. 53. 

43 Col. 119, note 84. 

Col. 125, note 48, on Rom. viii, 6. 

© Rom. vii, 14; Migne, 117 c. 

<e-P. 93, I, ii. 

47 Cf, Souter Commentaries, pp. 87-95. 
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The Last Things by Romano Guardini. Pp. 118 (Burns Oates) 12s. 6d. 


In his foreword Guardini says that this book is ‘only an outline’, not ‘an 
exhaustive survey’. And if we bear this in mind while reading the book 
we shall not be disappointed in it but, rather, richly rewarded. For taken 
as a meditation on death and the Church’s teaching thereon the book is 
really excellent. It is stimulating and, in one sense, original. ; 

With the early part the reader may, perhaps, be somewhat disappointed. 
So often we seem to be moving into a discussion really worthwhile and 
original only for that particular line of thought to be suddenly abandoned 
and a new argument begun. But this is only a first impression and a 
temporary one. As we read further we can see more clearly that Guardini 
is not trying to say something new on the subject but rather to meditate 
on all that the Church has already said herself. And realizing this we 
can fully appreciate what a good job he has made of it. Perhaps because 
of this the second part of the book — on the Resurrection, Judgement 
and Eternity — is more convincing than the first. Here we have genuine 
spiritual reading at its most stimulating and it also helps to straighten 
out some rather strange, yet popular, modern views on the subject. 

There are, however, one or two occasions when some remarks of the 
author’s may need clarifying. On p. 35 he says: “(God’s) justice is not 
exercised upon principles, but upon the life of human beings’. Most of 
us immediately realize what he means but he may be misleading to some. 
The bald statement that God’s justice is not exercised upon principles 
cannot surely be true. The one true Christian principle — and therefore 
God’s principle — is the principle of love. And that should perhaps have 
been noted. 

Again, when discussing the actual fact of death itself something more 
might well have been said of the value of a complete acceptance of death 
as coming from God. A short elaboration of the fact that death being 
the penalty for sin, a death fully accepted in that spirit must help to pay 
a great deal of all that we owe for our sins, would have helped. 

But these are mild criticisms and for all else there is no criticism but 
praise. ‘Redemption’, says Guardini, ‘is not a work of enthusiasm. It is a 
work of love, and of love that is truth.’ And how especially that needs 
saying and re-saying today when so much confused thought is poured 
out upon this subject! We can, too, be particularly grateful to Guardini 
for the way in which he distinguishes between historical man and natural 
man. It is as historical beings that we shall be judged. ‘To think of the 
process of life in terms of chemistry . . . is plain mental laziness’ (p. 58). 
There again is something that needed saying. We can’t discuss life and 
death, judgement and resurrection simply in biological terms. We can 
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only recognize revealed truth by approaching it on its own terms. But 
above all what is important to remember on this subject is that it ‘is not 
ideas and laws that matter, but reality. And that has been Guardini’s 
guiding principle throughout this book. He has put before us historical 
man faced with the historical fact of death, and has meditated on the 
Church’s teaching thereon in that light — the only real light in which 
to do so. 

Short though it is, much more could have been said about this book 
but the above should suffice to give the reader some idea of what to expect. 
Taken as a meditation on ‘the last things’ it is a book which makes 
comforting reading to-day when so many strange things are taught and 
discussed concerning the future of this world as we know it. For us 
Christians these things need be no cause of worry. For we have been 
redeemed and our death and the last judgement are the fulfilment of that 
redemption. DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


The Evolution of the Christian Year by A. Allan McArthur. Pp. 192 
(S.C.M. Press) 15s. 


BAUMSTARK contended that the earliest Christian feasts were feasts of 
ideas rather than of events, and those who took him up on this point 
seemed to be on a safe wicket. Are not feasts of ideas the bane of the later 
callendar — Maternity, Purity and so forth? The late papal M.C., Mgr 
Respighi, certainly thought so and said so. Yet what he had in mind was 
something very different from Baumstark’s conception. It was feasts of 
abstractions, whereas Baumstark’s ‘ideas’ were supremely concrete, the 
expression of a synthetic and, we might say, charismatic perception of 
the impact of God on human life and history. They were tied to events, 
but they were concerned with the innermost and widest meaning of those 
events rather than with their historical commemoration. The book at 
present under review bears an impressively scholarly witness to this 
conception of liturgical origins. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a study of the origins of 
what might be called the three great constellations: Christmas — 
Epiphany, Good Friday — Easter, Ascension — Pentecost. In each case 
the author finds, behind the present duality, a ‘unitive’ commemoration. 
We have originally three big ideas: the coming of God, the Redemption 
of man, the birth of the new Israel. To start by setting out the matter 
thus might give the impression that Dr McArthur’s approach is aprioristic. 
It is far from this. The suggestive parallel between the three cases emerges 
from a particular consideration of each, and to this we must now turn. 

‘In order to understand Epiphany and the whole complicated problem 
of its relation to Christmas, we must broaden our horizons. Its significance 
as “Epiphany”, ““Manifestation’”’, conveys, primarily and normatively, not 
the Manifestation of Christ to the gentiles as such, but rather the 
Manifestation, the Revelation of God to the world in Jesus Christ’ (31). 
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This forms the first of our three ‘unitive commemorations’. It was < 
‘manifestation in the flesh’ that the Incarnation was first understood — 
‘and we saw his glory’. There is contemplation of this glory before there : 
explanation of its source. The contemplation is supremely concrete an 
synthetic. Its theme is the Incarnation not as an idea but in its effectiy 
radiation — or as an idea of that unique and wonderfully rich kind t 
which Baumstark was pointing. But the gnostics and the Arians projecte: 
onto this idea their own theories and eviscerated in it consequence, th 
former in the interests of an insubstantial mysticism, the latter to sui 
an arid rationalism. Thus the substance of the Manifestation had to b 
brought out by a specific concentration on the Incarnation as suck 
apart from manifestation, and the obvious focus for such concentratior 
was the birth of Christ. Thus the feasts of Christmas and Epiphany de 
not, originally, commemorate two events, birth and manifestation, a 
succeeding each other in history: they explore a single divine Event fron 
what might be called a meditative and a contemplative angle respectivel 
— the process being complicated by a good deal of mutual borrowing 
Particularly interesting is the suggestion that the introduction of th: 
Baptist in John i, 6-8 does not break the unity of the Prologue (anc 
therefore is not an interpolation) when the primitive Epiphany, connecting 
the Baptism and the Manifestation, is seen as the background. And the 
comment on the Cana miracle, that here ‘he manifested his glory’, mus; 
be significant, this sign being the other factor in the Epiphany. 

In fact the primitive Epiphany appears to be thoroughly Johannine 
in inspiration. For St John expresses the truth of the Incarnation less as 
a theological statement about Christ (though the statement is there) thar 
as the manifest glory of Christ, ‘glory as of the only-begotten Son’. Di 
McArthur is, however, less concerned with these broad ideas than witt 
the scattered historical evidence — so that the coincidence of his results 
with the ideas is the more impressive and satisfactory. 

We come now to Good Friday and Easter. As with Christmas anc 
Epiphany, these have come to be regarded as commemorating twc 
successive events, the Passion and the Resurrection. Originally, however. 
Easter Sunday is the Christian Pasch. Its theme is that single divine 
Event or concrete idea of which the Exodus was the foreshadowing. It 
was at once the Passion and Resurrection. The Friday was the solemn 
fast in preparation for this feast. Dr McArthur is Particularly illuminating 
on the Paschal controversy. He maintains that scholars who see in this a 
conflict between emphasis on the Passion and emphasis on the Resurrection 
are projecting onto it a modern antithesis. The question was not: do we 
celebrate primarily the Passion or the Resurrection? but: is the Christian 
Passover (which is both), to coincide with the displaced Jewish Passover, 
or is its day to be the new day, the Lord’s Day? It was the latter view 
that prevailed, but there stuck to the Friday some characteristics of a 
paschal celebration, notably the two opening lessons. And even the 
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later additions to this liturgy, which defined it as a commemoration of 
the Passion, are, I should Say, stamped with the primitive paschal glory 
of the Cross. It is not the genius of the liturgy, as it is of drama, to hold 
in isolation the humiliation of Christ. Dr McArthur leaves us to bring out 
the deep implications here, which coincide with those of his treatment of 
Christmas and Epiphany. Of the paschal glory of the Cross St John is 
the inspired interpreter, as he is of the glory of the Incarnate Word. | 
Underlying and embracing Ascension and Pentecost is our third great 
idea: the eschatalogical consummation of Christ’s redeeming work, in 
eaven and in the Spirit-invested church. For this, too, there is, originally, 
ne festival, replacing the Jewish Pentecost. The Spirit is given to the new 
Israel as the Law was given to the old. The new exceeds the old as heaven 
is above earth, and of this difference the Ascension is the exact measure. 
Dr McArthur does not deny that the evolution of our liturgy, through 
that greater concentration on historical events of which St Cyril of 
Jerusalem is the great initiator, has been an enrichment. Indeed he 
underestimates, I think, the permanent value of the original idea. Liturgy 
has the genius of conservatism, which is the genius of life. It may take 
new forms, but it leaves nothing behind. And the great feasts of our 
Redemption are always ready to lead us back, if we will suspend our 
tidy modern notions, to the breath-taking reality quod fuit ab initio, 
quod audivimus oculis nostris, quod perspeximus, et manus nostrae 
contrectaverunt. They can give us more than does a recent Catechism 
which describes Easter as ‘a feast in honour of our Lord’s rising again 
from the dead by His own power on Easter Sunday”! 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


Essays in Christian Unity by Henry St John, o.p. Pp. xix + 144 
(Blackfriars) 12s. 6d. 


THESE essays range from a description of the Ecumenical Movement to 
discussions of the theological gap between Catholics and Protestants and 
statements of the writer’s own hopes for the future. Most of them have 
appeared previously in print in Blackfriars and are a striking testimony to 
the consistent attempts of that journal to initiate some understanding 
of these matters amongst Catholics. It would be impossible to discuss all 
the chapters of the book satisfactorily, some being reviews of books, 
others being written on the occasion of some Congress, and so forth, 
[ shall pick out merely various points which seem to me of special 
importance. 

The book contains no full scale theological examination of the 
relationship of non-Catholics to the Church, but in a number of places 
Fr St John gives a clear indication of the problems involved and the 
possible answers. He says that it is most in accord with the thought of 
St Thomas to say that non-Catholic Christians can have true supernatural 
faith. Putting the matter succinctly he says: “We are not divided from our 
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separated brethren because there is faith on our side and no faith or 
theirs. What divides us is the error which prevents their faith reaching its 
full extension’ (p. 66). On the following page he insists ‘they are out 
brethren, not merely in the sense that all men are our brethren because 
we share a common nature, but in the specifically Christian sense that we 
share a common faith in Jesus Christ as our Redeemer, and that in many 
cases at least they, like us, have been incorporated into his Mystical 
Body by sacramental baptism’. In appendix 3, Fr St John examines the 
subject of membership of the Church and concludes that it is in accord 
with the wording of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis to say that non- 
Catholic Christians are in a sense members of the Church. He points to 
the phrase ‘related to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by some 
unconscious yearning and desire’ and comments ‘Being related to the 
Mystical Body implies living by its life, even though in an attenuated 
degree, and this means being in some sense in the Church and therefore 
a member of it’. 

The basis of all participation in ecumenical work is a sense of love and 
respect for each other, and the realization of a common faith; without 
this little but harm can be done to-day by Catholics in relation with other 
Christians. But if we are to love each other, we must understand each 
other. We must get to know each other. ‘The basis of all eirenic approach 
between separated Christians then must be the desire to understand 
each other’s beliefs and ways of thought; this desire having as its motive 
a common love of our Lord and a longing for the unity for which he 
prayed’ (p. 62). 

On the practical level Fr St John evinces a lack of prejudice that 
contrasts sharply with the stentorian voices of some Catholic apologists 
in this country who see indifferentism or compromise of some sort at 
the very mention of the word reunion. On this subject Fr St John says 
simply: ‘If I were asked my opinion as to the possibility of corporate 
reunion between the Church of England and the Holy See, my reply 
would be: I do not know’. He continues with the statement that it seems 
to be beyond the range of immediate possibility, but that as an ultimate 
possibility it may be hoped and prayed for. Instead of a dogmatic ‘no’, 
we get a dogmatic placing of the question. 

On page 70 Fr St John suggests some of the considerations which 
compel us to take seriously the Christian traditions of the non-Catholic 
bodies in this country, considerations which make it essential that the 
Church in this country should be English, in the same sense that Catholics 
in Germany are recognizably German Catholics, and Catholics in France 
French Catholics. ‘Even the dogmas of faith come to us in the clothing, 
as it were, of a culture.’ And Fr St John recalls the missionary difficulty 
of presenting truths in a way in which they can be fully grasped and 
loved. It is not the truths themselves so much as the mode of presentation 
which is often the difficulty. 
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In an Epilogue of half a page Fr St John describes his own hopes of a 
Satholic participation in ecumenical discussion groups up and down the 
Ountry “to discuss at their deepest level the questions lightly touched 
mn in these pages’, but also studying the science of prayer and liturgical 
vorship, and Scripture. This book would make a very useful introduction 
or any such groups. JOHN M. TODD 


/ évangile araméen de S. Matthieu est-il la source de 1 *évangile de S. Marc? 
y J. Levie, s.3. Casterman, Tournai and Paris. Pp. 62 (Cahiers de La 
Nouvelle Revue T heologique, XI). 


M. VAGANAY’S important work, Le probléme synoptique (discussed in an 
ticle in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Winter, 1954-5), has moved P. Levie to 
ome into the field in defence of a version of the Two Documents 
dypothesis. It is somewhat piquant that the first (so far as I know) real 
ittempt to answer recent criticisms of this Hypothesis should have come 
rom a Catholic scholar. Still, it is a pleasure to meet such an answer, 
hough I could have wished that the particular position criticized by 
>. Levie had not been M. Vaganay’s — a position which I find untenable 
vithout feeling bound to accept the Two Documents Hypothesis as the 
nly alternative. M. Vaganay indeed accepts a good deal of the Two 
Jocuments theory. He holds that the author of our Matthew knew and 
ised Mark; and that the agreements of Matthew and Luke in the double 
tradition are often due to their both having used a sayings source now lost. 
3ut other such agreements of Matthew and Luke, and many agreements 
of Matthew and Mark, are held by him to be due to the use, by all three 
vangelists, of a lost Greek translation of an Aramaic Gospel probably 
Nritten by the apostle St Matthew. My own hypothesis is that the 
igreements of Matthew and Luke in the double tradition are normally 
lue to St Luke’s use of a document identical, or practically so, with our 
Matthew, and that this same document (either our Matthew or a sort of 
irst edition of our Matthew) is the normal source of the agreements of 
Matthew and Mark. If the document in question was a lost first edition 
yf Matthew, I hold that it was very much more like our Matthew than 
vould have been the ‘original’ Gospel of St Matthew as reconstructed 
yy M. Vaganay; for instance, the document implied by my hypothesis 
vould have had such editorial features as the Matthaean doublets. 

P. Levie takes advantage of the fact that ‘Q’ has always remained 
omewhat nebulous (if it contained most of the material common to 
Matthew and Luke but absent from Mark, there is no saying how much 
Ise it contained as well) to suggest that this conjectural document was 
n fact a Gospel written by the apostle St Matthew and combined by the 
uuthor-editor of our Matthew with material taken from Mark. Matthew, 
hen, as we know it, was not written by St Matthew, but was traditionally 
ssigned to him because it represents what he actually did write more 
ully and faithfully than either of the other Synoptic Gospels. If I have 
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not misunderstood P. Levie, he would deny that Mark had seen anc 
used this expanded ‘Q’. It will be remembered that Streeter, in ‘gir 
argued that Mark had seen and used ‘Q’, but as Streeter himsel | 
subsequently retracted this theory, it is hardly surprising that his modern 
followers do not accept it. Nevertheless, it is regrettable, for it may ba 
maintained that Mark’s use of ‘A’ is more certain than the *Q’ hypothesis 
itself. 

In outlining his own theory, P. Levie keeps on the whole strictly ta 
the lines of the modern version of the Two Documents Hypothesis. Foo 
example he holds that the author of Matthew frequently combines intc 
a single whole details of a Marcan and of a ‘Q’ passage. Here he agrees 
with M. Vaganay as regards Matthew’s editorial method, though fo» 
M. Vaganay, of course, the documents combined are not Mark and ‘Q) 
but Mark, Mg and Sg. Neither critic is in the least impressed by my 
contention that this theory of combination is critically indefensible. Tha 
trouble is that docility to the critical evidence on this point leads straigh) 
to conclusions against which there is an enormous prejudice in scholarly 

circles. 

_ *Q’ is enlarged by P. Levie by adding to the passages common tc 
Matthew and Luke but absent from Mark a number of passages peculias 
to Matthew. He also suggests that ‘Q’ may, to use Streeter’s term, have 
‘overlapped’ Mark, that is to say may have included episodes or sayings 
reported independently by Mark. By such methods we can make ‘Q”’ 
identified with the ‘Aramaic Gospel of St Matthew’, ‘more and more 
like our canonical Matthew’. 

P. Levie doubts the truth of M. Vaganay’s suggestion that Matthew 
iii-xx is made up, of five ‘booklets’, each comprising a narrative sectior 
followed by a section of discourse. He prefers to see a division into three 
sections (V-vii, vii-ix, x) followed by a conclusion (xi), after which Matthey: 
follows the plan of Mark. He also finds it hard to believe that tha 
‘archaisms’ in Mark are insertions from the Petrine catechetical teaching 
into borrowings from a written document. And in a footnote he deplores 
the multiplicity of hypotheses involved in M. Vaganay’s general solution 
of the Synoptic Problem. 

I suppose my main gravamen against P. Levie is identical with thai 
which he would make against me — namely, that he distorts or neglects 
the real critical evidence under the influence of an ill-founded hypothesis: 
I have already referred to the theory that Matthew gives “combinations: 
of Marcan and ‘Q’ passages. Another instance of bad criticism (in my 
judgement) is P. Levie’s refusal to admit that Mark i, 2 (a conflation 03 
two O.T. texts) is borrowed from the passage represented by Matthew 
Xl, 7-11. P. Levie argues that, since Mark entirely lacks the context 0% 
Matthew xi, Io, ‘it is really too bold to suppose’ that he has borrowed 
the text from this context. But either Matthew or Mark (according tc 
the hypothesis adopted) frequently transfers a text from its context! 
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d the question whether or not he subsequently uses the remainder of 
he context is irrelevant. Thirdly, P. Levie seeks to deprive of any evidential 
alue the agreements of Matthew and Luke ‘against Mark’. Often, it 
is true, one or other of these agreements can be got rid of by textual 
riticism, or explained as coincidence. But there are so many of them 
(a Seminar conducted at Oxford by the late C. H. Turner, a two- 
documentarian, discovered about 120 up to and including Mark vi, 7) 
that again one begins to wonder whether critical principles are not being 
sacrificed to the exigencies of a hypothesis. My own suggestion would be 
that Luke, while following Mark in the triple tradition, knew Matthew 
(cr proto-Matthew) and was from time to time consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by it. One must be careful not to deserve M. 
Vaganay’s boutade (quoted by P. Levie): ‘On agit comme si on n’avait 
pas bonne conscience’. 

I hope it is not too egotistical to ask how my own hypothesis emerges 
from P. Levie’s critique of M. Vaganay. First, I have the impression that 
P. Levie does not do justice to (a) the abundant evidence of gaps and 
awkward transitions in Mark, occurring (as Professor Pierson Parker 
points out) precisely where Matthew has material aptly filling the gaps 
or neatly effecting the transitions; (b) the evidence of ‘Aramaisms’ in 
Matthew that are not found in the Marcan parallels. Secondly, I am more 
ready than I was a few years ago to discuss the possibility that Matthew 
may be a ‘second edition’, and that Mark’s source was the now lost 
first edition. But I am convinced that if this was the case the first edition 
of Matthew, or ‘proto-Matthew’, was far more like Matthew and less 
like Mark than M. Vaganay would allow. And since Mark’s source was 
already equipped with the ‘cross-reference’ doublets found in our Matthew, 
I still feel that ‘proto-Matthew’ remains very much on its trial. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. 1. The Acts of the 
Apostles. St Paul’s Letters to the Churches by Ronald Knox. Pp. ix + 322 
(Burns Oates). 18s. 
Tus volume is a child of love, and like most love babies an especially 
fine child. Mgr Knox is at his best in translating St Paul and now we see 
why. The commentary concerns the thing that struck him while he was 
translating: ‘the notes illustrate only those passages whose meaning is 
disputed, and those which the ordinary reader is apt to find obscure or 
unexpected’. This might sound dry. But Mgr Knox is never dry. He 
brings to his task a wealth of spiritual insight and long matured scholarship, 
a rare knowledge of Greek and sense of textual criticism. He sees difficulties 
— real difficulties — which the ordinary reader or commentator might 
pass over. He faces boldly all sorts of problems which have been dismissed 
with inadequate, traditional solutions. The result is fascinating. 
Sometimes he is drawing on personal observation of human nature, 
as when he remarks on ‘that unpleasant spectacle, a mob of disreputable 
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persons who will nevertheless take up arms in defence ofa credal loyalty” 
(p. 75), Or says ‘perhaps St Paul knew what he was doing; he will preac 
virginity to the pleasure-loving Corinthians, whereas he exalts matrimon 
when he is writing to Ephesus, with its background of somethin; 
approaching to Manichaeism’ (p. 144), or comments ‘it is characteristi : 
of St Paul (and perhaps deserves the attention of modern teachers) that 
he does not dwell on the sanctity of the moral law, but on the sanctity) 
of the human body, redeemed by grace and destined for a gloriou 
resurrection’ (p. 142). Again, the ‘weaker brethren’ of Rom. xiv, 2 di 
‘what we have all done before now when dining out on Fridays — theyy 
confined themselves to the vegetables’ (p. 117). 

Sometimes he is thinking of the ways of literary men and in particula 
of St Paul: ‘You picture St Paul dictating at high speed all through this 
section’ (Rom. vii, 14-25; p. 94). ‘Verse 34 has no main verb . . . it consists: 
of a subject, two participles, and two relative clauses. Some would make: 
it a question, taking the verb from the previous sentence. “Will Jesus’ 
Christ (condemn us) who died . . .”” But why should he be expected to?? 
Most probably St Paul began a long sentence, got tired of it, and changed | 
the construction’ (p. 101, on Rom. viii, 34). On I Thess. v he comments:: 
‘St Chrysostom rightly observes that whereas verses 12 and 13 envisage: 
the faithful to the exclusion of their pastors, verse 14 envisages those: 
pastors, to the exclusion of the faithful. Modern commentators discredit 
this interpretation, on the ground that verse 11 and verse 15 begin with a) 
formula almost identical, and verse 13 gives no sign that a new set of! 
persons is being addressed. That is gramatically true; but you cannot 
follow the movement of St Paul’s mind by concentrating your attention. 
on grammar . . . In writing a letter which will be read over by the church 
authorities in the first instance, then read out to the faithful in public, 
he thinks first of one audience, then of the other, without marking his 
transition of thought. As usual, he has been too quick for his 
commentators’ (p. 307). 

Sometimes it is a matter of knowing Greek. “We must always be on 
our guard against the notion that the ancient authors wrote in English’ 
—and so in I Cor. vii, 16 we can conclude (this time with other 
commentators) that St Paul is not saying to those converts already married: 
‘Better part; a mixed marriage is bound to be a source of unhappiness 
and there is only a remote chance of the heathen partner’s conversion’, 
but ‘better stick together, unless the heathen partner insists on a 
separation; after all, there is a hope that a conversion will follow’ 
(pp. 145-6). ‘Are we really to believe that one of the chief priests in 
Jerusalem had seven sons, all of whom went about Asia practising 
exorcism? Probably Luke does not mean us to; the very order of the words 
he uses, ‘““There were certain persons, THE JEWISH HIGH PRIEST SCEVA’S 
SEVEN SONS, who used to do this”, is rather reminiscent of a magician’s 
handbill.’ One of the most illuminating suggestions comes from noticing 
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that Acts xvii, 14 say that the brethren sent Paul away to continue his 
journey ‘all the way to the coast’. If this means that he went, not the 
twenty-four miles to the Aegean but up the Via Egnatia to the Adriatic 
and came round to Athens after some months, a number of puzzles in 
Acts and Thessalonians are cleared up. 

We will mention two more, among many illuminating ideas. ‘There is 
no reason whatever to infer the existence of four separate parties at 
Corinth. Verse 12 is obviously a dialogue, in which the Pauline convert 
appeals behind the authority of St Paul to that of St Peter, as personifying 
the Apostolic college, and the Apollonian convert appeals behind the 
authority of St Peter to that of Christ, after the fashion of the sectary 
of all ages’ (p. 129). The other is the remarkably convincing view that the 
‘stake in the flesh’ of II Cor. xii, 7 and the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ and 
‘your trial in my flesh’ of Gal. iv, 13, 14 mean, neither a temptation, nor 
a bodily illness, but ‘the persecution I received from my own flesh and 
blood, i.e. the Jews’. It is when we work through an epistle carefully with 
this commentary that we realize how much the future scholar will owe 
to Mgr Knox. 


Portrait of St Luke by A. H. N. Green-Armytage. Introduction by 
R. A. Knox. Pp. 204 (Burns Oates) 125. 6d. 


RENAN may well have been right in calling St Luke’s Gospel ‘the most 
beautiful book ever written’, and some of its charm reaches good books 
about St Luke. Mr Green-Armytage has set out to discover for himself 
the personal and literary character of St Luke by reading between the 
lines of the Gospel and the Acts. The result of his scholarship and good 
sense and taste is a delightful and convincing portrait. 

_ After sketching the background, and what is known of St Luke’s life, 
he examines the Lucan prefaces which confirm the impression of ‘an 
educated man, a Greek, and a man with a respect for accuracy. He intends 
to write a bona fide history, and he knows how the thing should be done.’ 
He is not a modern historian. But the Greeks had ideals of accuracy, 
and Luke stands up very well to Lucian’s criteria of what a historical 
writer should be. A Greek must have a plot, and the Acts show with 
what economy of detail Luke keeps to the drama of the Church’s progress 
from the tiny beginnings in Jerusalem to the centre of the orbis terrarum. 
His theme is ‘the central doctrine of St Paul expressed in historic terms’ ; 
Judaism has been fulfilled in Christianity, so that now ‘there is a new 
Jerusalem, the Church of Christ, of which all men without exception may 
be citizens’. With quick historical perception he forms his material into 
its pattern — and that mostly by omissions, which involves some faults 
of emphasis, such as a neglect of St Peter in the later chapters. With great 
sensibility he adapts his style to the background as it changes from the 
Palestinian circle to the cosmopolitan world of Greece and Rome — 
though we cannot be sure how far his sources contributed to this. On the 
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Koine Mr Green-Armytage writes some good pages, remarking ‘his 
Gospel is almost the only beautiful book written in it’. Other thing: 
show the man: the modesty, the absence of that pomposity which exist! 
in much Greek writing, the dramatic building-up of suspense and excites 
ment, the honesty of the Hippocratic observer, and the way the qualifiec 
practitioner ‘betrays almost his only gleam of unregenerate glee wher 
relating the discomfiture of the exorcists’. He bears the marks, not of ¢ 
professional writer, but of an amateur, whose attention to clock ana 
calendar is intermittent, and yet — though untrained as a historian it 
our sense — he displays an astonishing accuracy where we can check hime 

But he was too nice a man to say all he could. Both Gospel and Acts 
tone down the failings of the Apostles. And what kind of a picture doe: 
this Greek doctor give us of St Paul? A great personality, a noble character 
a skilful orator with all the qualities of leadership. But without the 
Epistles should we have known him for ‘a theologian, a scholar, a mystic 
a great spiritual genius’? As a Greek, how could Luke understand tha 
depth of the tragedy of the Jew? For Paul, the Law had meant the moss 
important thing in the world and the voice of God; but now Christ haa 
changed everything; the Law still stood, but as fulfilled, and unimportant 
in comparison with the New Law, and the rules which had kept tha 
Chosen People together were superseded so that in Christ ‘there wa; 
neither Jew nor Greek’. Realizing that had cost Paul agonies, and ha 
shared with other Jewish Christians the terrible knowledge that his race 
had crucified their Messiah. But of all the implications of the centuries o¢ 
Jewish tradition Luke had hardly an inkling. The Jews had certainly hac 
great privileges — and so far had been confoundedly exclusive. His ows 
Christianity had probably come to him without a struggle, and in theology) 
christology and the early controversies, he was not much interested. In 
what, then? 

We pass to the Gospel and its sources. The author paraphrases Martiat 
ey IE 

No Ur-Mark, ‘Q’, nor proto-Luke you'll find 
In this my page, but simply one man’s mind. 

But he does have some interesting things to say — in view of the fac: 
that the Infancy Narrative must have gone back to our Lady — aboui 
traces of a Johannine tradition, and he also later lets slip his view that 
Luke knew Matthew, at least in a pre-Greek form. Still the sort of thins 
that interests him is the way Luke used and blended his sources into ; 
single consecutive whole. For his raw material must, to a Greek mind 
have seemed somewhat shapeless, and while statistics show that it 
reporting speeches he is almost word-for-word faithful to his sources, iz 
narrative he omits, alters and redraws the general outline in order to keej 
open one vista leading to Calvary, and neglect the by-paths which woule 
break its symmetry. He omits doublets and also the things which migh 
seem to militate against the dignity of Jesus (for example, that the lepe: 
disobeyed him, cf. Mark i, 45), for a Greek justified the ways of God te 
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men, whereas a Hebrew was not at all surprised that his ways are not as 
ours. When using Mark, he follows him with fidelity, but corrects his 
grammar, improves his style, and tones down some of the Semitic 
hyperbole. Thus he gains in clarity but loses in vividness. He is not an 
eyewitness, but a historian using a report and the visual picture is not in 
his mind’s eye. Again, just like a Greek, he omits the background. It is 
by omission that he most alters the flavour and ‘his favourite tools were 
the scissors and the blue pencil’. 

His preference is always for the more merciful line of thought. He 
emphasizes our Lord’s approachability and humanity and somewhat 
tones down his kingliness and the sterner side of his preaching. All the 
human details are his interest such as to what meals people were 
entertained. And his compassion makes him ‘the evangelist of the 
corporate works of mercy’. The dominant theme of his Gospel is joy and 
thankfulness: ‘Glad tidings of great joy to all peoples’— for he is under- 
stood by the humble in all walks of life. ‘We in our country see most 
clearly at Christmas’ the unsophisticated gaiety which the pagan 
philosophers lacked and simple people have. ‘But where would Christmas 
be without St Luke’? Did he, in comparison with the other evangelists, 
tone down the tragedy of the Cross? Yes, but not deliberately. He was a 
man ‘who could not linger in the darkness for long . . . he cannot help 
being abundantly glad of Christianity’. That is why the Gospel of this 
‘cheerful, European layman’ is so popular. It is the Gospel of the family, 
and to it the organized compassion which is a characteristic of christianized 
lands owes very much indeed. 

This man who was ‘the sort, one feels, who would not only ask “How 
are you’, but would listen with genuine interest to the answer’, saw the 
story of our redemption, not with the penetration of John or the wide 
vision of Paul, but very transparently, rather unsubtly, in human terms. 
And so it is he who brings God so near to earth, who ‘domesticates’ him. 
This, too, is Greek, but it is also just what is meant in the Incarnation. 
And that is why the artists, who see things as unique and personal, have 
always turned to St Luke who understood so literally ‘He was made man’. 

We have tried to review the book by letting it describe itself, and in so 
doing have omitted much of interest in it, and done it an injustice by 
omitting, also, the scholarship and illustration which supports and brings 
home the general picture. Nor can we convey the candid thought and 
sense of discovery which makes such good reading. One statement causes 
surprise (p. 49). Why assume that St Luke put together his materials in 
literary form in Greece after St Paul’s death? We do not think that the 
author’s attractive views that there were two editions of Acts, one of 
which gives the Western readings, and that Acts was started before the 
Gospel, involve this supposition — at least for the first edition. Moreover 
our own view is that the Pastorals were certainly written by St Paul, 
and they show acquaintance with St Luke’s Gospel—and indeed if 
St Paul at that time carried it with him, a flood of light is thrown on his 
methods of evangelization. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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The Jung Codex. A newly recovered Gnostic Papyrus. Three studies b 3 
H. C. Puech, G. Quispel, W. C. Van Unnik. Translated and edited by 
F. L. Cross. Pp. 136 (London, Mowbrays, 1955) 15s. 


A NUMBER of descriptions and studies of the newly found library of 
gnostic papyri has already appeared in Vigiliae Christianae and othen 
specialist publications. This volume of studies, by three of the foremost 
scholars in the field, is the first discussion (apart from reports in Th 
Times and Manchester Guardian) of the only volume so far available for 
study which is intended for a wider theological public. 

Chance has associated the discovery of a gnostic library of thirtee 
volumes, containing some forty-six treatises, in 1946 at Nag Hammadi 
in Upper Egypt, with two other recent discoveries also of first-rat 
importance: that of the Dead Sea scrolls which will tell us much about 
Jewish heterodoxy of a near-gnostic kind; and the discovery at Tours 
of manuscripts of Origen, ‘the great Alexandrian representative ofl 
orthodox Christian gnosis’, as Dr Puech calls him, and of his disciple,; 
Dydimus the Blind. It is to Professor Quispel’s study we must turn t 
see how the context of these discoveries will inevitably govern the inter- 
pretation of the new data. 

All three scholars are agreed that this Codex issues from the authenti 
gnosis of the Valentinian school, and that one treatise in particular, th 
‘Gospel of Truth’ from the pen of Valentine himself, or from that of 
close and early disciple. There seems to be no reason to doubt that thi 
work, here preserved in large part, is identical with the work of the sam 
title mentioned by Irenaeus. Access to first hand knowledge of gnosti 
work on such a scale and of so early a date will certainly place o 
acquaintance with, this religious movement on a completely new footing.. 
For hitherto first hand evidence has been fragmentary or belonged to 
much later period and a less authentic tradition; and it has been possiblez 
to fit it into widely divergent accounts of the nature and origins of thes 
heresy which threatened to engulf second century Christianity. Recent 
scholarship on the Continent has tended to swing away from the viewy 
associated above all with Harnack, that gnosis was at bottom a Christian) 
heresy, opposed to orthodoxy only in going too far and too fast in itss 
assimilation of Greek thought-forms. It seems certain that the new evidence: 
now at our disposal will be found to have given the death blow to Harnick’ss 
hypothesis. Thus Professor Quispel consciously contrasts his conclusion) 
with Harnack’s famous formula: ‘In its origins gnosis is Jewish Near-- 
Eastern occultism, Oriental mysticism’, Quispel writes; while, by contrast, , 
‘The history of the Church is the Christianisation of Greek thought andi 
Eastern mysticism on the basis of the Gospel’. 

There are many interesting suggestions — elsewhere developed by the: 
authors in more detail — here outlined. The most important among these: 
will perhaps be Professor Quispel’s attempt to trace back some of the: 
most distinctive features of gnosis to pre-Christian Jewish heterodoxy.. 
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There are others, some of which may later be found to need revision. 
Among these seems to be the view that the mythological structure 
universally associated with gnosticism by the Fathers is adventitious and 
not present at the earliest stage of Valentinian thinking. It is certainly 
absent from the Gospel of Truth, a work which is in tone and content 
more devotional and mystical than a genealogical account of the drama 
of the aeons in the gnostic myth. Professor van Unnik quotes Tertullian’s 
testimony to support the conclusion that in its first stages gnosis was 
free of mythology. The meaning of the passage adduced (adv. Val. 4) is 
not, however, that mythology was added to Valentinian gnosis by Ptolemy 
(his disciple in the West) but that Ptolemy gave the myth a new and 
divergent cosmological interpretation. Might it not be that the 
characteristic mythology is absent simply on account of the nature of 
this work, meditative and devotional through and through? Some of 
the central gnostic conceptions (e.g. the pleroma-hysterema opposition) 
already find their place here and would only need filling in to yield the 
familiar mythology. Whether its luxuriant detail belongs or not to the 
earlier stages of its development, the myth — in whichever of its several 
forms — does no more than give form to the central gnostic intuition. 
And this is fully, and it is worth adding, movingly expressed here: the 
gnostic’s feeling of being strange to the world of history and matter, 
his longing for his true and spiritual home, his affinity with that world 
of light and his deliverance from this world of darkness through gnosis. 

It is for this insight into gnosticism as a living experience that the 
newly recovered documents are unique in their importance. That they 
will also shed much light on the development of Christian theology in 
the course of its struggle with the heresy, and on the history of the New 
Testament Canon and interpretation (on which subjects Professor van 


Unnik gives some interesting hints), is also beyond doubt. 
R. A. MARKUS 


The Priest in the World by Josef Sellmair, translated by Brian Battershaw 
(Burns Oates) 18s. 

A RECENT article in the Clergy Review has caused me to approach this 
business of book reviewing with more caution than before. Where the 
book before me is about the Priesthood I find my caution assuming the 
proportions of trepidation. What can a Regular Priest know about the 
status and problems of a Secular to the degree, at least, required to form 
a sound judgement? And Father Sellmair’s book is worthy of the study 
of the expert. 

Der Priester in der Welt was first published shortly before the war. 
The present translation was made on a post-war (1953) edition. Father 
Selimair states his intention in writing as being ‘to set forth the right 
relationship between humanity and mystery in the secular priest, and to 
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give him back the full rights of his humanity when it was tending to beg 
thrust into the background and atrophied’. This tension in the priest iss 
viewed in the first three chapters in an abstract manner and in general 
terms. The fourth chapter begins to particularize. Here we see the tensio 
in the Seminarian, that between holiness and responsibility. For thes 
rest of the book are sketched the tensions between intellect and will 
and love of God and love of man. Finally, the tenth chapter gathers 
together the threads and sums up The Priest in the World. 

The general section of the book is the least satisfactory. There are toog 
many quotations from Nietzsche and others, which distract the mind’ss 
eye from the end in view. And the tensions of the priest have tended tog 
become lost among the problems of the contemporary world. One chaptery 
rather than three might perhaps have served this purpose adequately.; 
Chapter iv leaves the realm of theory and enters that of fact. Priest ceases 
to be solely a noun, and becomes a man as well. He enters a Seminary.; 
‘The most excellent and also the most important offering that can bes 
made by one becoming a priest is the will to holiness.’ Thus Fr Sellmair 
(p. 53). But at the same time he must be trained to be a fully responsibleg 
and adult man. The danger is, that shielded from the normal asperitiess 
of life, the Seminarian might not develop into the shepherd, the leadera 
that his calling will demand. In addition perhaps one could mention 
the plea of a recent writer on the Priesthood for a more solid piety in thes 
Seminary which might bring maturity to holiness as well. 

In holiness intellect and will must work hand in hand. We must kno 
in order to love. Fr Sellmair is quite excellent in his chapter on priestly’ 
learning. Here lies in part the answer to under-developed spirituality and,,, 
as St Augustine saw, the solution to the preacher’s problem. ‘A mann 
will preach so much the more or so much the less wisely as he shall haves 
made more or less progress in Holy Scripture.’ (De Doctrina Christianat 
4: 5.) 

With the love of God goes the love of God’s image, man. This must! 
be prepared for actively by positive virtue. “The marks of manliness are: 
strength, courage; magnanimity, and nobility of thought. A true man is: 
always respected by the world’ (p. 102). Priests must beware of purely; 
negative or selfish virtues. As Chesterton wrote in his Tremendous Trifles:, 
‘Virtue is not the absence of vices or the avoidance of moral dangers;, 
virtue is a vivid and separate thing, like pain or a particular smell. Mercy, 
does not mean not being cruel or sparing people revenge or punishment; 
it means a plain and positive thing like the sun, which one has seen or’ 
not seen. Chastity does not mean abstention from sexual wrong; it means. 
something flaming, like Joan of Arc.’ And says Fr Sellmair : ‘The unmarried. 
State, if it is purely negative, can lend to a selfish hardening of the heart, 
to a loveless bachelordom’ (p. 131). Chapters vi and vii are splendid. 
This final tension is deepened by a consideration of Personality and 
Asceticism in Chapter viii and The Priest and Women in Chapter ix. 
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As holiness is the dominant note of this book, so holiness is the final. 
Fr Sellmair sums up what it was his intention to give back to the priest — 
Christian Humanitas. Such a giving back enriches what is meant by 
mediatorship. DOM LAURENCE KELLY 


L’ Intentional selon Saint Thomas by André Hayen, s.J. Pp. 292 (Desclée 
de Brouwer). Second edition, revised and corrected. 195 frs (Belg.). 


SINCE the first edition of this work appeared (with a slightly longer title) 
in the middle of the war, one has some excuse, perhaps, for being 
acquainted with it only in the form of quotations. The appearance of this 
second edition is a welcome opportunity for studying P. Hayen’s thought 
at first hand. Those who read La Nouvelle Revue Théologique will know 
that he is one of its most valued contributors, and may possibly remember 
a notice in which he gave his blessing to a recent book called The Meaning 
of Existence. The surprise which this occasioned the book’s authors (who 
are accustomed to being treated by Thomists as deviationists) is dissipated 
by the discovery that P. Hayen had put forward in his own book a view 
about ‘existence’ which is substantially identical with theirs. It is not, 
he here tells us, in the letter of St Thomas, but he considers it ‘certainly 
faithful to his thought and inevitably implied by the doctrine of God’s 
creative presence to creatures’ (p. 252). 

It may be of interest to give P. Hayen’s account of this in some detail. 
Certain texts of St Thomas, he says, seems to include God within the 
general notion of existence; others seem to exclude him from it: the 
solution is that he is the source of existence (principium entis communis, 
pp. 243-5). Esse commune ‘is not a simple reality which a simple concept 
can express’. It is ‘synthetic’ (readers of this REVIEW may recognize the 
‘double-notion theory’, as it has come to be called). It is the existence 
proper to each creature ‘in as much as it derives from God, in as much 
as it is intrinsically constituted by its relation to God’ (P. Hayen’s italics, 
p. 246). The essence of a finite being ‘is really, but not adequately, distinct 
from its existence. It is the being itself, in so far as it is limited and 
determined to be “‘in itself”, this being (“en soi”, fel €tre). Its existence, 
also a constitutive principle of its being, is the being itself in so far as 
possessing, in dependence on God, its esse’ (p. 251). It still seems to me 
more satisfactory to say simply that ‘existence’ refers to creatures as 
dependent on God, and I should like to think that this is all that P. Hayen 
means when he says that ‘existence’ is a principium quo. This is not the 
real distinction between essence and existence of which the text books 
speak. And that is, presumably, what P. Hayen has in mind when he 
goes on to say ‘such a solution may apparently compromise the real 
jistinction between essence and existence, but actually it succeeds in 
making it intelligible, since it enables us to form a correct concept of esse 
commune, not as the existence of God himself, nor that of an act anterior 
‘0 the creature and yet distinct from the existence of God, but as the 
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very act which the creature itself possesses or rather is (‘ou plitot comme 
Vacte quest la créature méme’, P. Hayen’s italics). I feel less happy abouti 
this when P. Hayen adds that ‘we must not sacrifice to one another eithen 
the ultimate compenetration of existence and essence which form in us 
one and the same being or the necessary distinction between them whic 
must be recognized in order to account for the limits of finite being’; 
(p. 252). But the difference between us is perhaps only one about words; 
P. Hayen wants to use Thomist language so far as possible. | 

The main purpose of the book is to show that St Thomas’s doctrine ofl 
the ‘intentional’ runs through his whole metaphysics. Not only does mind 
‘tend’ to God, but matter ‘tends’ to mind. A ‘current of activity’ (p. 263) 
runs through it, and this sheds light, in particular, on St Thomas’s doctrin 
of intelligible species. The criticism of John of St Thomas’s view abou 
the similitudo — a view reproduced by M. Maritain, P. Boyer, and other 
—is particularly gratifying (pp. 14-15). Thus the metaphysics so finel 
argued by the late P. Maréchal (who contributes a characteristically\ 
charming and stimulating preface) is developed in the present volume.; 
It is the more valuable in that P. Hayen does not hesitate to criticize St, 
Thomas; for example, his view of simplex apprehensio and of the grasp 
of ‘first principles’ is judged (rightly, I think) an undesirable survival of: 
Plato by way of Aristotle. P. Hayen’s book is not only indispensable: 
for students of St Thomas but also of high interest for all metaphysicians.. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, to add a brief comment on another reviews 
by P. Hayen of The Meaning of Existence which has just appeared in) 
the Revue de Louvain. While still accepting the main thesis of the book: 
P. Hayen feels that the transcendence of God and the reality of thes 
creature are not sufficiently safeguarded. This is, I think, because he hass 
not sufficiently noticed the meaning for ‘existence’ which is there proposed: 
not ‘the dependence of creatures’ but ‘creatures AS dependent’. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Perennial Order by Martin Versfeld, P.p., Society of St Paul. Pp. 247) 
18s. 


Dr VERSFELD gives a valuable and easily comprehensible introduction) 
to perennial questions, and tackles ina practical way many of the problems : 
conjured up by modern thinkers. He establishes himself firmly by pointing: 
out the futility of attempting to erect any system of knowledge which: 
fails to recognize the existence of an ultimate metaphysical truth, and! 
goes on to consider our knowledge of God, using chiefly the thesis of] 
St Thomas, and commenting on the claims of Descartes and Malebranche. 
Under the same heading of Metaphysics, he vindicates the unique character ’ 
of the human mind, and explores human consciousness and its relationship 
to time. In the bulk of the book, he applies his metaphysical principles 
to human activity and carefully refutes many of the objections which, 
no doubt, he himself had to face before his conversion to the Church. 
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In particular, in the realms of science and morality, he examines material- 
ism, determinism, utilitarianism, and relativism, and complements his 
conclusions in the following chapters on historical theory in which he 
explicitly uses the interpretation of Dr Toynbee. He dwells also upon 
the Catholic approach to art, culture, and education, and shows how 
this approach follows naturally upon the metaphysical philosophy of 
the preceding pages. 
Dr Versfeld is concerned throughout his book to contrast the 
shallowness of slick answers to philosophical problems with the traditional 
Christian appreciation of the reality together with the dependence of the 
created universe. The chief crime of the modern world is precisely a 
neglect of metaphysics, and the idolatry of a false God of action who 
inevitably usurps first place in minds concentrated on a merely material 
world. Christian education, in the opinion of Dr Versfeld, can oppose a 
true knowledge of values which will in its turn be the fruit of wills trained 
to love goodness in a real, and not merely notional, fashion. This training 
will be successful only when that love is seen to be in some way already 
present in the pupil, giving him infinite value in himself, and an indefinite 
possible effect on the world in which he will live. But this effect will only 
become actual where there is a person, that is, someone who, even 
unconsciously, reaches beyond the temporal to his true, supernatural, 
goal. The Catholic, he argues, is educated for death. 

There can be no difficulty in accepting the main points of Dr Versfeld’s 
argument but we may perhaps disagree over some of the detail; especially 
over the emphasis which is placed on the study of history in education. 
Throughout the book this pre-occupation with the historical obtrudes itself 
and may, perhaps, limit the author’s scope. For instance, in his chapter on 
medieval culture, while admitting that a strong tradition in an age will draw 
it away from historical conceptualization, he nevertheless finds it ironical 
that the medievals were not interested in history, in view of the fact that 
the Christian religion is an historical one. But surely an historical religion 
is not necessarily accompanied by interest in historical study nor is this 
study so obviously useful for teaching appreciation of moral values. 
The lessons of history may be found in the theology and philosophy 
supposedly at the heart of Christian humanism which teach a more 
profound understanding of the here and now, and medieval teachers 
seem to have seen this and acted upon it. One might also regret a certain 
tender consciousness in the following: ‘the good man is not the man who 
withdraws himself from all earthly things to contemplate the Buddhist 
Nothingness; or who having seen the Platonic form of the Good, returns 
grudgingly to perform an unwelcome duty to his fellows; but the man 
who loves his neighbour as himself.’ Surely we may not oppose the 
complementary ideals of contemplation and fraternal charity even in 
order to emphasize the goodness of the created world, which is Dr 
Versfeld’s purpose here. 
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Dr Versfeld deals most inspiringly with the Incarnational characte 
of the world and all that this means especially in the field of art. Th 
chapters on the philosophy of art are, above all, rewarding, and migh| 
be a commentary on St Augustine’s words that ‘those beautiful patterns 
which, through men’s souls, are conveyed into their skilful hands, coma 
from that Beauty which is above all Souls . . .” and when Dr Versfeld 
writes that ‘Art is simply the making of things well, and where we make 
things well, respecting our material, and the purpose for which the thing 
is made, there beauty will look after itself’ he says a great deal, for ever 
the fine arts have a purpose: to wake a man from his torpor and leag 
him to God. It is the author’s thesis that neither the world nor humatri 
activity are intelligible apart from a Supreme Being, or as he puts 1\ 
‘the creation and Incarnation are the supreme poems of God’. 

BR. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG | 


On Philosophical Style by Brand Blanshard. Pp. 69 (Manchester 
University Press) 5s. 

PROFESSOR BLANSHARD Of Yale is chiefly concerned to show in this essay, 
that philosophical writing can be made more attractive and intelligible 
but he succeeds at the same time in setting forth the principles which 
control all good writing. He is extremely clear, and he gives valuabld 
advice on the more elementary as well as on the subtler problems which 
a writer encounters, so that he can be read with great profit even by 
beginners; he provides an anthology both of the best-known utterances 
of literary men on the subject of style and of others which are probably. 
little known; his criticism is penetrating and often most amusing. Some: 
may find his tastes rather too catholic and his manner rather too decided. 
but there should be no dispute about the rightness of his main contentionss 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Vie des Saintes et des Bienheureux by the Benedictines of Paris. Book XII 
November (Letouzey et Ane). 
ANOTHER volume full of good things. As one would expect, the quality 
of the lives is not uniform, and English readers may find the space allotted 
in French lives to local French saints, chiefly Merovingian ecclesiastics: 
excessive. But there are many lives on which it would, within the inevitable 
limits, be difficult to improve. There is the full Passion of the five 
Pamonian sculptors condemned by Diocletian for refusing to make 
him a statue of Aesculapius, though strangely they had found themselves 
able to carve him an image of the sun with his chariot. It is the work of a 
reliable contemporary. Through an accident in the first transmission of 
their cultus to Rome, the five became known as The Four Crowned Ones 
(8th November). 

The little certainly known of Pope Clement (23rd November) and his 
letter to the Corinthians, though one misses the allusion in the Shepherd 
of Hermas, is carefully distinguished from the later legend of his 
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martyrdom in the Crimea and the archeological history told of his church 
in Rome. It was a third century title, a parish church made in a dwelling 
house. But it was named not after the Papal Saint but from its founder 
and donor another Clement. The titles (the oldest date from the third 
century) were called after their founders and legal owners. 

After careful examination the story of the martyred St Cecilia is resolved 
into something less romantic. In the early years of the third century a 
lady belonging to the noble family of Cecilii named therefore Cecilia 
gave her friend and pastor Pope St Callixtus land on the Appian Way, 
an old burying ground of her family in which to excavate the catacomb 
which bears his name. The chapel containing her own empty tomb is in 
the catacomb not far from the Papal crypt. She also gave him a large 
tenement house which she possessed in the Trastevere to be converted 
into the title bearing her name. One wonders whether the expulsion of its 
humerous tenants to make room for church, presbytery and offices may 
not have contributed to the unpopularity which finally cost Callixtus his 
life at the hands of a mob. In all this, be it understood, we are dealing 
with probable conclusions not certain proofs. Since Cecilia evidently 
had full rights over the family possessions, I think she must have been a 
virgin. But a martyr? Nothing suggests it. Her story as now told rests 
upon the Passion fabricated about 500, when all titulars had become 
patron saints. 

The dedication of St Peter’s (18th November) gives occasion for an 
excellent résumé of the recent excavations with their discovery of the 
monument to St Peter, be it tomb or cenotaph, erected in the second 
century and mentioned by Caius about the year 200. 

The feast of St Catherine of Alexandria (25th November) proves her 
the creation of a romance concocted about the beginning of the ninth 
century. Another such romance, that of Barlaam and Josaphat (27th 
November) possibly the work of St John Damascene, composed without 
any claim to historical fact, because it incorporates the story of Buddha’s 
conversion has unwittingly led to his inclusion by Baronius in the Roman 
martyrology. For the name Josaphat is derived from Boddhisatva. The 
writer of this life shows that the romancer has skilfully taken over from 
his Buddhist source only such teaching or renunciation of the world and 
contemplation as is also Christian and has added what Christianity alone 
could give, ‘love of God and of Christ’. The writer also incorporated the 
Apologia for Christianity of Aristides, a second century Christian, 
Otherwise unknown till a recent discovery. 

Another non-existent saint of the month is St Felix of Valois (zoth 
November), invented in the fifteenth century as a supposed founder of 
the Trinitarians. And St Benignus the martyr of Dijon (1st November) 
owes his origin to the sarcophagus of an unknown person, perhaps even 
a pagan which (so the local peasantry believed) was the scene of miraculous 
cures, and whom they called ‘Benignus’ the kindly one. This emerges from 
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| 
the account of St Gregory of Tours (18th November). His great grand-| 
father, Bishop Gregory of Langres having first attempted to stop th 
cultus was informed of the truth in a dream. - | 

Though St Dasius (20th November) is an authentic martyr, nothing isi 
known of him. His Passion is a fabrication and the story therefore thatt 
he refused to act as Cronos during the saturnalia and finally commit 
ritual suicide is worthless. Nevertheless, eminent writers on comparativ 
religion, for example Salomon Reinach, have built confidently on this! 
rotten foundation. 

St Mercurius (25th November) turns out to be one of the forty martyrs; 
of Seluste Qurius — Saint Qurius. But he has not only been written upt 
as an eminent military hero but credited with killing, after death, Julian 
the Apostate. St Basil, it is said, was informed in a dream of the divine 
commission and its execution by the saint. 

Negative criticism is not of course the staple content of this volume.; 
If it takes the place it does, this is due to the unfortunate fact that the 
numerical majority of those enrolled among the Saints possess no reliable 
detailed life and its place has to be taken by falsification and plagiarism. , 
There are also excellent lives of saints based securely on authentic 
information. There is for example a full life of St Gregory of Tours 
involving a considerable section of Merovingian history with a family; 
pedigree and an account of his historical and hagiographical writings., 

There are excellent lives of St Denys of Alexandria and St Gregory} 
Thaumaturgus. The latter distinguishes what is certainly known from the 
evidence of his writings, particularly correspondence with his teacher, 
Origen, and what we are told a century later by Basil and Gregory of| 
Nyssa who repeat too uncritically the exaggerations of a marvel-seeking 5 
community. English readers will enjoy the life of St Hilda with its story 
of Caedmon. 

Frankly, the life of St Charles Borromeo (4th November) left the} 
impression of a man heroically devoted to his duty, but not altogether * 
lovable, imperious, too assured of his own judgement and something of a) 
martinet. This however is a guarantee that we are being given not ai 
picture of conventional perfection but an authentic portrait. Nor is the; 
gloomy theology of the mission preacher St Leonard of Port Maurice : 
(26th November), convinced that the vast majority even of Catholics are : 
lost, concealed in the detailed life. It should warn us against the popular } 
fallacy that anything excessively austere or pessimist in Post-tridentine | 
Catholicism is Jansenist. | 

Students of Catholic spirituality will welcome the account of the life ; 
and writings of St Gertrude (16th November). On 5th November we read 
of St Gomidas, a married Armenian priest in eighteenth century 
Constantinople, who for his devotion to Catholic orthodoxy was denounced 
by the monophysite Armenians to the Turkish authorities for alleged 
treasonable activities and put to death. Incidentally this life shows that | 
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n spite of a formal prohibition from Rome in the previous century, 
ossibly withdrawn, it was the tolerated custom that convert priests of 
chismatical, even as in this instance heretical, churches could continue 
te) casas in them with the purpose of spreading the leaven of Catholic 
ruth. 

There is also a life of that charming Dominican laybrother the half-caste 
3lessed Martin Porres (5th November), so attractive in his service of 
ick animals: Catholic veterinaries should certainly ask for him as their 
yatron. The life of St Hugh of Lincoln is satisfactory. But the writer 
exaggerates the extent to which the absurd gossip that he was a son of 
denry II was believed and it is absurd to suggest that he was or could 
lave been expected to succeed Coeur de Lion. 

There are a number of Japanese martyrs and martyrs from China 
whose story is well told. 

Our knowledge of an interesting class of oriental saint is increased by 
he lives of St Lazarus and St Alypius the Stylites (7th and 26th November). 
Che latter died at the age of 99 having spent fifty-three years standing 
upright on his column. Evidently a stylite’s life though painful is not 
inhealthy. It certainly protects the stylite from infectious diseases. 

The greatest interest attaching to Blessed Albert of Louvain (26th 

November), a Bishop of Liege murdered near Rheims in 1192 by partisans 
of an intruding rival, is the recent story of his relics. His presumed remains 
vere translated in 1612 to Brussells. In 1919 his undoubted skeleton, 
jhowing the marks of his wounds exactly as related in the account of his 
leath, were discovered in Rheims Cathedral. The skeleton at Brussells 
was then found to be that of Bishop Udralric of Rheims (971). Since it 
iso bore the mark of wounds he also must have met with a violent death. 
n 1921 the relics were exchanged. 
- Ethelbert of Berg, Archbishop of Cologne, is accounted a martyr because 
le was murdered in 225 by some noblemen enraged by action he had 
aken to protect a nunnery against injustice and oppression. Nevertheless, 
here were unprejudiced contemporaries who refused to regard as holy 
} man who they said had been himself ‘an oppressor of widows and 
phans, avaricious and proud’. True they were compelled, we are told, 
yy miraculous diseases to retract and beg pardon of the deceased. Their 
ate has not deterred the writer of this life from a severe judgement — I 
rust it has not had unpleasant consequences. ‘Intelligent, energetic, 
mbitious, a clever politician, disobeying without scruple the commands 
f the Pope or the Emperor, the man*to lead an army and lay his enemy 
ow in hand to hand grapple, uninterested in questions of theology, but 
igid on points of discipline, undeterred by a genuine faith from defying 
-apal excommunication, he is certainly no saint of the normal type. Even 
is martyrdom, though due to his defence of the Church’s rights was in 
act an episode of a private feud.’ ‘How much of the medieval Church is 
lisplayed by his character and career.’ 
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A charming story is told of a Breton saint, the monk Hernin (2nd 
November) whose staff miraculously produced fertile soil planted with 
trees. ‘What a pity’, said the old peasant woman who told the story tc 
Anatole le Braz, ‘St Hermin did not bequeath his staff to us poor beggan 
folk.’ St Vigor, Bishop of Bayeux, patron of Stratton-on-the-Fosse, woulc 
seem to have been hardly less powerful. His prayer slew an enemy. He: 
banished serpents no less than forty feet long. He wound his stole rounc 
the monster’s neck and had it led off to the sea. He imprisoned in hisi 
grange a gaggle of wild geese who were devouring the crops. ‘In th 
morning he set them free but they refused to budge. He called his servant 
“Tell me if you have harmed them in any way.” The servant admitted tha 
he had eaten one. “Bring me the bones” replied the Bishop. As the resultl 
of his prayer the goose came to life and joined its companions.’ Nevertheless: 
Vigor was an historical Bishop of Merovingian France. . 

Having learned in childhood the story of the white ship we shall be 
interested to learn that the Benedictine St Girard (4th November) hac 
telepathic information of the disaster. There is an interesting account of the: 
quaint observances every seventh year when at Dorat the relics of thei 
two local saints, Israel and Theobald of the eleventh century (6th 
November), are exposed. At a time when genuine religion has decayed s 
seriously in rural France the superstition of the past is by no means defunct 
‘Pilgrimage to St Gossaud, a hermit of the Limousin (5th November) isi 
still popular.’ Does this imply enlightened religion? Certainly not, if we 
are to judge by what happens in a neighbouring department. About 194¢ 
a peasant taking an offering of cattle to a local shrine gave as his reasort 
‘These confounded saints are so spiteful that one must keep in their gooct 
books’. 

The writer of the life of St Stephen the Younger, a martyr (28th 
November) for the veneration of images is to be congratulated on his 
fairness to the iconoclast Emperor Constantine, Copronymous. Fait 
from being a bloodthirsty tyrant he was loth to proceed to extremities 
and the saint was not put to death by his orders. 

The conflict between St Boniface and St Virgil (Fergal) (29th November) 
embraced among other subjects Virgil’s opinion that the antipodes were 
inhabited — a view which, granted the accepted belief that the tropical 
zone was impassibly hot, would deny the unity of the human race. Theit 
controversies seem to have been in fact an instance of national hostility 
between the English and the Irish. | 

The life of Christina of Stommeln (6th November) is unsatisfactory. 
Too little is said of the extraordinary but well attested phenomena which 
she attributed to diabolical action, perhaps, because they so often offend 
against the proprieties. For the facts we must go to Father Thurston’s 
article in The Month. The life of St Albert the Great (15th November) 
tells us too little of his intellectual achievement, whether in philosophy 
or science. The life should have been entrusted to an expert in medieval 
philosophy, Gilson for example, 
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I can see little reason to introduce into a brief summary of the Jesuit 
Saint Joseph Pignatelle (15th November) a number of contemporary 
events with no particular bearing uponit, for example, Watt’s invention of 
the steam engine. 

Faced with venerable traditions and long accredited legends the writers 
of these lives show a most laudable frankness, and are for the truth at 
all costs. Unfortunately, the writer of St Martin’s life is too ardent a 
patriot to face the fact that the national hero, St Martin of Tours, was a 
conscientious objector. He therefore omits the fact, a regrettable and 
serious suppressio veri. 

Ramsey is to the north-west not the north-east of Bury St Edmunds. 
Nor was Magna Carta signed at Bury Abbey. Gregory XIII (324) should 
be Gregory XIV and James II (909) James III, the Old Pretender. 

E. I. WATKIN 


The Life of Blessed Virgin Mary. From the Visions of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Pp. xiv + 383 (Burns Oates) 16s. 


ALTHOUGH the reputed mystical gifts of Catherine Emmerich caused her 
to be the object of much cruel curiosity which must have added to the 
merits of her otherwise eminently holy life, there never seems to have 
been any controversy over the genuineness or at least the sincerity of her 
many remarkable visions. She herself claimed for them no historical 
value. She merely reported what had been brought to her mind; and this 
was done only in obedience to others, and greatly against her own 
personal inclination. 

Such reluctance to report, and such open acknowledgement of forget- 
fulness due to her frequent sufferings, in addition to other signs of personal 
sanctity, seem to afford the clearest evidence that she was divinely favoured 
with these mental pictures, and the command to narrate them points 
both to their inherent authenticity and to their profitableness for others. 
Their remarkable agreement with Holy Scripture and what we know of 
Jewish ritual at the time gives further support to the opinion that they 
are probably not far from the truth in substance. Anyhow while there is 
no obligation to believe them, their power to edify can scarcely be called 
in question. 

Individuals differ greatly in regard to the help they can draw from the 
imagination. Not all apparently respond with anything like equal readiness 
to the appeal of even the best produced mystery play. Still there is a large 
region of scriptural events and characters not necessarily involving faith, 
where the imagination may rove, and either go astray or feel at a loss. 
And this can well be supplied by such undeniably edifying and stimulating 
meditations as those here set before us. All who have treasured this holy 
nun’s visions of the Dolorous Passion of our Saviour will surely welcome 


and cherish those of the life of his blessed Mother. 
DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE 
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Abbon de Fleury-sur-Loire. Un savant, un pasteur, un martyr a la fin du 
X¢ siécle by Dom Patrice Cousin, moine de La-Pierre-Qui-Vire. Pp. 240! 
+ 3 maps (Lethielleux) 950 frs. 
A new biography of St Abbo (d. 1004) will naturally attract the attention 
of those interested in the history of the monastic order and of the Middle; 
Ages in general. He is, in fact, no mean personage. His studies at Fleury, , 
where he had entered in his early years as an oblate, were remarkable. 
He went on to Rheims and Paris to complete them, thereby being fully; 
equipped to direct the studies of his own abbey and to give great famet 
to its school. His students were numerous, some coming from England. | 
But England did more: he was invited to cross the Channel to teach. He 
spent two years at Ramsey (985-7), when were begun those ties of! 
friendship with St Oswald, archbishop of York, who ordained him priest, , 
and with St Dunstan, to whom he dedicated some acrostic verses. There 
can be little doubt that he had occasion to discuss points of monastic’ 
life while at Ramsey. Several of his works are dated from his stay in) 
England, the Grammatical Questions, the life of St Edmund martyr, 
and the life of St Martin. Only a few months after returning to France 
he was to become abbot of Fleury: here Dom Cousin is unwilling to! 
consider abbot Oylbold as the ‘pervasor’ of whom Gerbert speaks in one: 
of his letters, and supposes some unknown abbot who reigned but a 
few months, and by his death in 988 rid the monastery of his undesirable; 
presence making room for Abbo. As far as his new office would allow, 
Abbo continued to write his scientific works and especially those on 
computation. He was the first to discover the error in the calculationss 
of Dionysius Exiguus. But where he excelled was in governing his abbey) 
and in defending its rights, either by resisting those lords who sought to) 
increase their lands at the expense of the monastery, or still more by his} 
opposition to Arnoul, bishop of Orléans, who was eager to bring Fleury) 
under his jurisdiction. Abbo was in complete agreement with Cluny ini 
claiming exemption for his monastery. Further, his abbey was royal, , 
not episcopal, so that he enjoyed the support of the kings Hugh Capet| 
and Robert. Dom Cousin does not seem to have sufficiently grasped this: 
situation: proximity or remoteness from the patron does not make any 
difference. 

Abbo showed himself to be an outstanding canonist. In his discussions | 
with Arnoul or Orléans as in others we shall mention, he realized how useful | 
would be a collection of evidences by Fathers and Councils: so he set. 
himself to draw up one for his own use — he was to find it most helpful. 
The Apologia which he dedicated to the kings of France in 994 likewise 
bears the stamp of his canonical learning. Abbo also had to take part, 
in 991, in the synod of St Basle de Verzy, where was held the trial of 
Arnoul, archbishop of Rheims, found guilty of treason. Two parties 
stood face to face: that of the bishops and that of the abbots: the first 
held a clearly Gallican point of view whereas the abbots upheld the 
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prerogatives of the Holy See. Arnoul was, in fact, the promoter of the 
Gallican cause and the abbot of Fleury the defender of canonical principles 
and of Rome. Rome took the matter into her own hands and legates 
convoked several synods one after the other to enquire into Arnoul of 
Rheims’ deposition and into the elevation of Gerbert who had been 
substituted in his place. It is a fascinating dispute to follow, and Dom 
Cousin has given it a fairly large place in his biography. Abbo was twice 
sent to Rome, in 995 when he did not meet with success, and in 997 when 
he was well received by the young Gregory V. By him he was entrusted 
with the task of reinstating Arnoul in his see of Rheims, of giving him the 
pallium, but he could only bring back a condemnation of king Robert’s 
marriage — Robert had set aside his lawful wife to marry his cousin 
Bertha: the bishops who had blessed this incestuous union were convoked 
to a Roman council. 

Abbo strove ardently for the restoration of peace in monasteries where 
difficulties had arisen, and where his aid had been sought: at St Martin 
of Tours, at Marmoutiers, at St Pére en Vallée. On these occasions we 
encounter the upright man, firmly intent on what is right. He knew when 
to use affectionate persuasion, and when severe reproof, as occasion 
demanded. It was on one such peaceful mission to his priory of La 
Réole in Gascony that he met his death, in November 1004, pierced by 
the lance of a familiar incited by the recalcitrant monks. St Abbo is 
venerated as a martyr. 

One would like to praise unreservedly the study of a late tenth century 
personality as attractive as Abbo, all the more since such a study will 
hardly be undertaken again for many a year, but we feel obliged to make 
reserves on Dom Cousin’s book. It would seem he has tried to please 
both the wider public and the historian: yet the first will find his style 
dull and lifeless, and the second will find much that is vague (e.g. try 
and work out on the map of England on pp. 68-9 the data given in note 
20 on p. 67), and will feel that the author is not familiar enough with the 
sources (except, of course, with the Vita Abbonis by Aimoin, a 
contemporary monk), and is relying too much on the works of other 
scholars; they will find that too many important subjects are hinted at 
but not dealt with and that the judgements on certain personalities are 
inexact. Still we must add that Dom Cousin has read widely and that the 
124 tities of his bibliography, to which others ought to have been added, 
give proof of considerable effort. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


Ossius of Cordova; a Contribution to the History of the Constantinian 
Period, by Victor C. de Clercq, C.1.c.M. Pp. xxxi + 561 (Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington D.C.). 

“Ossius (Hosius) or Corpova’ is a man about whom so little is known 
that it must be considered something of an achievement to have written 
a book of 560 pages about him. Let it be said at once that the book is 
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not a page too long. A chapter on Spain and Cordova under the early | 
Empire is followed by one on Ossius’s early years, necessarily somewhat | 
speculative but well argued. Then we are taken on, through the Council ' 
of Elvira and the great persecution, to Ossius at Court and the rise of’ 
Donatism and Arianism. Nicaea and Serdica are given separate chapters | 
and about 120 pages are devoted to the last years of Ossius, his ‘fall’ 
and his death at the age of about a hundred years. So long a life, of one; 
who from about 312 till after the Council of Nicaea (325) was at the very | 
centre of the story of the Church’s relations with the first Christian | 
Emperor and who reappears in a central réle as president of the Council 
of Serdica (343) and then again as a victim of Constantius’s religious } 
policy, is a good thread on which to display the events of this vitally 
important period in the history of the Church. 

The great champion of the Nicene faith was Athanasius, but Ossius 3 
was probably responsible for its formulation in the word consubstantial. . 
He had been sent to Alexandria by Constantine in 324-5 to try to compose ¥ 
the differences between Bishop Alexander and the party of Arius. His; 
failure led to the convocation of the great synod of Nicaea in 325; but! 
before that took place it seems likely that he presided at a synod at 
Antioch, in which it was decided to break off communion with three } 
Arianizing prelates, though these were given time to recant before the» 
great synod met. It seems pretty clear that Ossius presided at Nicaea. . 
It was even said in later times that he did so as representing, along with I 
the two legates, the see of Rome; if not, he must have owed the presidency / 
to his position as Constantine’s ecclesiastical adviser. The word! 
consubstantial had the Emperor’s warm support, so we may assume that! 
it was recommended to him by Ossius. Ossius may have picked the word | 
up at Alexandria, but he may, alternatively, have chosen it because already / 
before the Council the Arian party had treated it as a reductio ad absurdum 
of their opponents’ views. The word agreed perfectly with the Western | 
terminology, which spoke of the Son of God as being of one, or the same, , 
substance with the Father. It was unfortunate that it offered no defence} 
against Sabellianism. 

Fr de Clercq examines exhaustively the question of Ossius’s ‘fall’, , 
and comes to the reluctant conclusion that the old man must have signed | 
the Anomaean formulary of 357 (Sirmium), his ‘physical strength or: 
moral will power’ having broken down as a result of his age and the: 
sufferings inflicted on him by his persecutors. According to Athanasius, | 
Ossius revoked the act of 357 on his death-bed; he was far from being | 
the only Western prelate who reverted to orthodoxy when out of | 
Constantius’s reach. Indeed, the formulary of 357 was so shocking that 
it can count as a stimulus to the revival of orthodoxy throughout the | 
Church. 

I find little to criticize in this admirable dissertation. On p. 200 the 
mention of a patriarchate of Antioch seems to be anachronistic. On Pp. 
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78, 1. 75s the word not should be inserted between seemed and to resist. 
\ more important question is raised by a paragraph, p. 344f., in which 
he author argues that at the time of the Council of Serdica the Western 
shops ‘had as much right to uphold the decisions of the Roman synod 
f 340 as the Orientals had regarding the Councils of Tyre and Antioch’. 
gut the contention of the Orientals was that the Roman synod of 340 
lad no locus standi, because it had presumed to revise decisions already 
aken by the synod of Tyre. If their argument was sound, the synod of 
erdica was a mere waste of time; and they had in fact only come with 
eluctance. To justify the synod by reference to the imperial mandate 
or its convocation (ibid.) is surely pure Erastianism. 

What is to be thought of the Orientals’ argument? Were they right in 
aiming that the synod of Tyre had been competent to judge Athanasius 
ind that there was no legitimate appeal from its verdict? It has been 
irgued that this synod was a ‘packed’ court, and there is a passage in 
onstantine’s letter to the synod (Eusebius, De Vita Constantini, iv, 42; 
urely this was in fact a letter to the junta who were managing the affair, 
lot to the synod as a whole?) which may betray this fact: ‘I wrote to 
hose of the bishops whom you wished me to write to, so that they might 
some and share in your deliberations’. In any case, it was a much smaller 
synod than that of Nicaea and had apparently no members from the 
Latin West; it was more like the Council of Arles than like the ‘ecumenical 
synod’ of Nicaea; it was a regional synod, and of course no Roman 
egates attended. 

Local or regional synods were not infrequent, though this of Tyre 
was a larger one than usual. They were regarded as being competent to 
udge bishops. But we know of instances where the results of their 
feliberations were communicated to the rest-of the Church. Thus the 
Council of Antioch which deposed Paul of Samosata (c. 268 A.D.) ‘wrote a 
etter to Dionysius bishop of Rome and Maximus of Alexandria, and 
ent it to all the provinces’, informing them that Paul had been deposed 
nd a successor provided for his see. Similarly it is said that the supposed 
ynod of Antioch just before the Council of Nicaea sent a letter to ‘the 
ishops of Rome and Italy’, who in reply approved the creed and canons 
f the synod (Leclercq, p. 209). The Council of Tyre itself is said by 
ozomen to have reported its proceedings in an encyclical letter to all 
ishops. But in 340 Julius I writes to the Eastern bishops as though their 
ecision against Athanasius had been taken without reference to Rome. 
t is in any case quite clear that Rome regarded herself as competent to 
evise the decision and assumed that its competence would be recognized 
y all right-thinking Catholics. 
The refusal of the Easterns to concede this competence raises a 
undamental issue. The Catholic Church was universally admitted to be 
n association of baptized persons enjoying inter-communion through the 
nutual recognition of their bishops. Who has the right, in the last resort, 
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to decide the question of recognition? It was impracticable to convena 
an ecumenical synod except on rare occasions. A local or regional synod 
had no status to decide anything finally in regard to the whole Church | 
and, as Julius pointed out by implication, the deposition of an Athanasius 
was certainly of interest to the whole Church. The Easterns in the perioc 
under consideration were virtually substituting for the special rights oO. 
the bishop of Rome the authority of the Emperor. This solution involve 
the replacement of the primitive conception of the paradosis . oe by 
something entirely new, namely the identification of the paradosis witt 
the dogma of Augustus... The Roman primacy of doctrine and jurisdictior, 
was’ however ‘already in the field’ (Jalland, The Church and the Papacy: 
. 216f,). 

s It is a to remind ourselves that, if Eusebius of Nicomedia wai 
the promoter of this Erastian alternative to the Roman primacy, Ossius 
was his predecessor as the Emperor’s ecclesiastical factotum. And iti 
Ossius presided at Nicaea as the Emperor’s representative, that Counc 
has the curious double distinction of having established the basis of 
Trinitarian orthodoxy and at the same time being the first great triumph 
of the new conception of State Christianity. Rome under Julius thre 
all its weight behind the doctrinal findings of Nicaea and against the ne 
conception. The old conception won its greatest victory in the Formul 
of Hormisdas, the new conception in the schism of 1054. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: a study in the 
idealogical relation of clerical to lay power by Walter Ullmann. Pp. xviii 
-+ 482 (Methuen) 42s. 
Tuis book is more adequately described by its subtitle since it is not a 
history of papal government so much as a history of the papal claims: 
up to and including the period of Gregorian reform. It deals briefly; 
with the origins of the claims and then at greater length with thein 
reiteration and development, in formulae drawn increasingly frome 
traditional Roman jurisprudence, within a context which, Starting frome 
the small circle of a gallilean fisherman, grew into the great court of menr 
who made and unmade kings and emperors. 

The extraordinary nature of the papal claims makes extraordinaryj 
demands on the student of their history. They are part of the history of 
theology as well as of the history of law and ecclesiastical institutions, and! 
at every crucial point evidence is scanty, so that an unremitting and 
impartial delicacy of judgement and tact in interpretation is called for.. 
It is not then surprising that the definitive work on the history of the; 
papal claims has not yet been written and it is no disparagement of Dr 
Ullmann’s interesting and important book to say that it has failed toi 
do justice to all the aspects of its subject. 

The bent of Dr Ullmann’s learning is legal: consequently the strength: 
of the book lies in the discussion of the legal jargon (Dr Ullmann would’ 
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prefer to say ideology) in which successive popes dressed their claims. 
But originally, and therefore fundamentally, the papal claims are 
theological and inseparable from the intellectual history of the Church 
and the interpretation of scripture. The papacy has always finally appealed 
to its scriptural claim to the Petrine succession not to the convenient 
concepts provided by Roman jurisprudence. Accordingly the study of 
the legal formulae through which the papacy expressed its claims to 
jurisdictional and executive powers, although important, must be 
controlled by the appropriate scriptural and theological context, and here 
it seems that Dr Ullmann is open to criticism. 

An early and obvious objection to his method is suggested by his 
treatment of St Paul. He writes: 

‘The Church designates the corporate union of all believers in Christ, 
as it was so manifestly made clear in Pauline doctrine. But this doctrine 
also makes it clear that this body, the unum corpus, is not merely a 
_ pneumatic or sacramental or spiritual body, but also an organic, 
_ concrete and earthly society . . . The presupposition for this is unity 
of the body, and unity will be achieved by the dovetailing of the various 
functions or offices so as to make the body an integrated whole.” 
One could wish Dr Ullmann had read Pére Cerfaux’s scholarly 
exposition of St Paul’s teaching on the Church:? it seems clear that Dr 
Ullmann has taken the metaphorical sense of Paul’s form of words and 
rejected the literal sense (not merely . . . body, but also . . . society). 
He has missed St Paul’s point that the believer is literally of one flesh 
with Christ (the Church as the body and the bride of Christ) and made 
so by baptism into Christ and by eating his flesh and drinking his blood 
(I Cor. x, 16-7).? The believer is united to Christ as literally as one Siamese 
twin to another, but the bond is mystical in the sense that it is visible 
only to the eye of faith under the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. 
Thus one cannot speak of the unum corpus as merely sacramental, nor 
can one say that the unity is achieved by an organization of functions, 
since the unity is given and embraces all members of the Church living 
and dead, with and without a function. 

This involves more than a point of scriptural exegesis. The source of 
the power of the priesthood, and that of the papacy in particular, lies in 
man’s belief in the efficacy of the sacraments and authority of the ordained 
clergy over them. Thus the ideal history of the papal claims would have 
to treat of the history of orders, of excommunication, to take note of the 
development of sacramental theology-and the patristic treatment of the 


Be. 2, 
21a théologie de V’église suivant saint Paul, Paris, 1948, and also K. L. Schmidt, 
The Church, from Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch, translated by J. R. Coates, 
London, 1950. y 

® This emphasis on the roman and legal aspect of Paul’s teaching at the expense of 
the hebraic and theological is very widespread and goes back to the Middle Ages 
y. de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum, Paris 1948. 
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theology of the Church before it had established the correct context i 
which to place the Petrine succession (the claim of the pope to th 
monopoly of the Petrine succession is accepted but not defended i 
Dr Ullmann’s book), and before it could begin to reconstruct and interpre 
what the successors of Peter actually did. 

The theological element in the claims is never irrelevant. Neglect ¢ 
theology has led Dr Ullmann into what many will consider a lopsid 
account of the relations between eastern and western Christians. He woul 
date the separation of east from west as early as possible, but although 
has much of importance to say about the separation he never faces t 
fact that the essence of any schism is the break in communion, and ther 
is no doubt that such an interruption of what was once a commot 
sacramental life came later rather than earlier. Scholarly opinion is movi 
towards a time later than the received date, 1054, and it is a defect of 
Ulimann’s book that he gives the reader no indication of this. It see 
improbable that even in 1054, anyone at any rate, in the west thought i 
terms of the appearance of two competing Churches. What had happene 
was the excommunication of an individual, the patriarch of Constantinople 
and it so happened that an increasingly large body of Christians ignore: 
the excommunication and so the schism spread.‘ In any case the relatio 
between Rome and Byzantium did not exhaust the relations betwee: 
eastern and western Christians. The ecumenical patriarch was not a 
orthodox pope and his quarrels with the Holy See did not necessaril! 
nor immediately affect the other eastern patriarchs. All this gives an aii 
of unreality to Dr Ullmann’s argument that what was fundamentally ax 
issue between East and West was Byzantine caesaropapism, since for mos 
of his period, most of the Christian East was either not controlled, ot 
controlled very imperfectly, by Constantinople. 

The charge of caesaropapism is frequently levelled at the Byzantins 
emperors and what it usually seems to mean is no more than that mer 
were very unclear on where to draw the line between the competence oi 
spiritual and secular jurisdictions. This is as true of the contemporary 
western monarchies as it is of Byzantium: every example of Byzantin: 
caesaropapism which Dr Ullmann cites could be capped from the history 
of the west. The fatal weakness of the caesaropapist hypothesis as ai 
explanation of why the papacy wanted ‘emancipation’ from Constantinople 
is shown by the events of Christmas 800. Charlemagne came to Rome 
not to be crowned but to sit in judgement on the Pope, which, notwith. 
standing the hollow fiction of papal consent, he proceeded to do. Only 
after the Pope had purged himself like a common criminal could h 
crown Charlemagne; that he did so under the circumstances hardly 
suggests that Leo II, at any rate, was worried about caesaropapism 
Even at the height of the Gregorian reform, Urban II granted a legatior 
to the king of Sicily which permitted him to make and unmake bishops 


“y. R. Mayne, ‘East and West in 1054’, Cambridge Historical Journal, X1, 1954. 
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and dioceses. It is only the investiture contest which began the process 
of disentangling Church from State, and talk of caesaropapism with 
Special reference to any one part of Christendom before this, is really 
an anachronism. 

Dr Ullmann emphasizes too the early, and for him, fatal opposition 
between the Latin and Greek traditions. His concern for law has made 
him overlook the fact that the scriptures and most patristic theology are 
written in Greek. No choice between the two is necessary or possible. 
It is of course true that in the course of their frequent quarrels both 
emperor and pope said some hard things of each other and made some 
very wide claims. But it is a difficult problem to decide how far either 
party intended these claims to be taken sub specie eternitatis. If they are 
taken at their maximum face value this will certainly be to do scant justice 
to the intense empiricism of papal policy: if the papacy has its head in 
the heavens it has its feet firmly planted on the ground. Sometimes the 
Papacy has given way, at other times stood on principle: it all depended 
on circumstances, and circumstances have too small a place in Dr Ullmann’s 
book. In any case it is doubtful whether the conflict between the two 
traditions was as intense before the eleventh century as Dr Ullmann 
suggests. He interpets what was a sort of Oxford and Cambridge rivalry 
as though it were a Franco-German rivalry. In 668, for example, the 
pope appointed a Greek monk, Theodore of Tarsus, to Canterbury. 
It is true that he sent a Benedictine monk with him to see that he introduced 
no Greek perversions into the English Church, but the significant point 
is surely that the pope should appoint a Greek monk to rule a new Church 
only recently fully united to Rome. Eddius, St Wilfrid’s biographer, 
records that when Wilfrid prosecuted his appeal to Rome in person, in 
704, the holy synod which heard it and presumably included the pope 
himself, spoke Greek amongst themselves. 

It would be most unfair to Dr Ullmann’s considerable learning to make 
no reference to the many admirable things his book contains. The. views 
of Pope Gelasius on the relations between the spiritual and temporal 
powers are put in their proper context and shown to differ less from 
those of, say, Gregory VII, than is commonly said. There is an excellent 
account of the significance of the symbolism of imperial coronations in 
the western empire; the consecration of kings is discussed and Dr Ullmann 
offers a salutary warning against taking the sacerdotal character of early 
medieval kingship too seriously. He has some good things to say on the 
change in the secular attitude towards the spiritual power after the death 
of Charlemagne, and the climax of the book is an interesting account of 
Gregory VII’s opinions and the contemporary reaction to them. The 
footnotes are a quarry of interesting speculation and a treasury of 
references to the vast range of topics treated. If Dr Ullmann has not 
written the definitive work on the papal claims, he has written a book 


which all subsequent students of the claims will have to take into account. 
ERIC JOHN 
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The Sufi Path of Love, an Anthology of Sufism, compiled by Margare; 
Smith, D.uiT. Pp. xii + 154 (Luzac, London, 1954). 


THERE seems to be a growing tendency among certain European ana 
American students of Oriental doctrines to regard Sufism as th 
metaphysical tradition inherent in Mohammedanism, in fact its essenti 
spirit and testimony. But such an opinion, appealing as it may be ta 
Westerners, is so subject to qualification that it can hardly be taken a: 
substantial. It would no doubt be more accurate to say that Sufism is 
but a partial aspect of the religion of Islam, one indeed which has 4 
universal reference, which regards contemplative experience as the fina 
court of appeal, but one which tends towards being far more mystica 
than metaphysical. It is also necessary to remember that there have beer 
many Moslem saints and mystics who have not been Sufis and who woulc 
quite likely have disowned the term. Nevertheless, the writings of these 
ascetics and mystics deserve our interest simply because most of them 
evince that their authors were genuine lovers of God. 

Now those pundits who have tried to read into the Sufi tradition 4 
purely philosophical system, have more or less found themselves lefi 
with a barren teaching, the Divinity of which is utterly confined withi 
himself. Those, on the other hand, who have reduced its philosophy t 
that dynamic experiential love of God so wisely stressed by Dhu ’L-Nun, 
Ibn Karran, Kharraz, etc., have found themselves possessed by a Divinity 
who, though he does not reveal himself by the unique mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, at least makes himself known as superabundant 
and glorious. It is this latter group which has mapped out a Sufi path of 
love. 

Dr Margaret Smith has compiled a good anthology of those Sufi 
writings which more or less conform to the book’s title and to the headings: 
of its half-dozen sections. Nearly all of the Moslem authors (from the: 
eighth to the twentieth century) who merit the Sufi label, are represented 
— some sixty of them. The choice of these is well made, though there are 
instances (the verse selections in particular) where new translations wouldt 
have been preferable. It is, however, with the first section —‘Sufism, its: 
nature and origin’— that many will be disappointed, and I dare say that! 
the editor herself probably had misgivings about it. Now the serious: 
reader will not be surprised to find that of the sixteen selections whicht 
comprise this important chapter, only one is written by a Mohammedan.., 
After all, the ‘study’ of Sufism is, for the most part, a western occupation. , 
Nevertheless, he would, I think, have received wiser instruction had most: 
of the first ten or twelve selections been replaced by other, and certainly! 
far better, passages from the studies of Massignon and Arberry, or of} 
Hartmann, Lammens and Palacios, who are not represented at all. And: 
Dr Smith might profitably have given us some results of her own research. 

It is, then, in the writings of the Turkish, Arab and Persian authors. 
that the richness of this anthology will be discovered. For almost without. 
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exception they remind the reader that because God is immanent he is 
close to us; because he is also transcendent, most of us are very far from 
God, and that the saints are those men and women who, via the path of 
love, are as close to God as he is close to them. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


The Scholar and the Cross by Hilda C. Graef. Pp. 234 (Longmans) 18s. 


THouGH the life of Edith Stein by her novice mistress, Sister Teresia 
Renata de Sancto Spiritu, has been a great success, and has made Edith 
Stein known to thousands of people in all corners of the earth, the book 
only whetted peoples’ desire to know more of her. It was felt that Sister 
Teresia’s book was charming, but rather naive, and that Edith Stein’s 
philosophical writings deserved a wider public than that afforded by 
readers of German. I imagine that these were the feelings prompting 
Miss Graef to write this latest work: a desire to present a more objective 
picture of Edith Stein the person, and to communicate something of her 
achievement as a thinker. 

All admirers of Edith Stein will be thankful to Miss Graef for 
undertaking this labour — as well as to the publishers, who have done 
a very fine job of book-production, especially with the illustrations. 
The story of her life is told pleasantly, though not strikingly, and Miss 
Graef has incorporated certain fresh material; also, there are several 
chapters on Edith Stein’s philosophical and spiritual writings which will 
afford some inkling of her intellectual achievement. And yet the net 
result is rather disappointing. This is partly due, I think, to the author’s 
running commentary on her subject’s spiritual development, which means 
that the author’s own personality sometimes gets between the reader 
and the subject. But it is caused even more, I believe, by Miss Graef’s 
laudable intention of pointing out that Edith Stein’s written work is not 
so convincing as many have hoped to find it. Consequently the chapters 
on philosophy and mystical theology contain much criticism — shrewd, 
and on the whole just criticism — the point of which will be lost on most 
readers, who are unfamiliar with the texts being criticized. An exposition 
adequate to the weight of Miss Graef’s critique would demand a book on 
its own. In default of which may we urge Miss Graef to follow up the 
suggestion she herself made recently, in the pages of the Times Literary 
Supplement: that the most satisfactory way of making Edith Stein’s 
thought available to the Anglo Saxon world would be to compose and 
translate an anthology of her writings? 


The Layman in the Church by Michael de la Bedoyere. Pp. 111 (Burns 
Oates) 10s. 6d. 

CounT MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE possesses a wonderful talent for bringing 
into the market-place certain fundamental yet newly fashioned principles 
that might otherwise be left to rust in scholars’ studies. It is, presumably, 
the talent of a first-class journalist — a most rare endowment these days. 
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One is not surprised, therefore, to learn that the theme of his latest worl} 
(‘namely the participation of every Catholic in the priestly, propheticas 
and regal functions of Christ’) had been running through his mind long 
before he read Pére Congar’s Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat, ta 
which he is so greatly indebted. 

Yet, in spite of this indebtedness, The Layman in the Church is no meré 
summary of Congar’s work. For the whole situation of the layman, his 
status and his responsibility, is given a new urgency and practicality 
that could only come from one who is at the heart of the Church’s debate 
with the modern world. The language of the book is simple and directi 
if sometimes rather flat; it will be read gratefully by the very people fon 
whom it was written, those sturdy layfolk who love God without pious 
trappings. 

Count de la Bedoyere takes as his point of departure what he calls 
‘the clericalist layman’— the kind of person who, without ever havings 
actually tried his vocation, goes through life as a ‘failed S.J.’ or a ‘failedy 
O.P.’ etc. Having quickly abandoned this clericalist layman in the no-man’g 
land he has chosen to inhabit we then follow the complete layman in a% 
survey of his journey through the world, with some account of thes 
difficulties he encounters and of the refreshment he will find — in thes 
liturgy especially. We thus have a guide to the sort of life a Christiani 
might be expected to lead who accepts wholeheartedly his position imi 
the world and tries to realize its positive values. 

Can we hope that the Church will be producing such men in the future?! 
It was as a result of reading The Layman in the Church that I asked myselfii 
this question — and then realized, to my intense joy, that it was rathert 
a heedless question —heedless of all those laymen, now alive, whot 
measure up to Count de la Bedoyere’s demands. Have we not all meti 
such men in their scores up and down Europe ? Think of so-and-so, andi 
so-and-so: gay men, who enjoy the world and their many friendships., 
They would abandon all things, like citizen Thomas More, rather than) 
besmirch their consciences, yet, like St Thomas More, they would be 
slow to believe that either death or dishonour are genuine alternatives. | 
It must also be acknowledged that their relationships with both; 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities are often as stormy as were St Thomas’| 
relations with the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of his day. Neverthe-| 
less, they remain the most faithful servants of both such authorities if’ 
only those authorities realized it. 

And the more one thinks about all such people, and of how long they 
have gone on holding human society together, the more one wonders 
whether it is really necessary to speak of a special ‘lay spirituality’. 
Perhaps it is; and yet these very people who have brought it to perfection 
seem to have done so without any trace of self-consciousness, and with 
plenty of wry humour. DONALD NICHOLL 
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Downside By and Large by Dom Hubert van Zeller (Sheed and Ward) 215. 
Dom HUBERT VAN ZELLER had recently, in Willingly to School, contributed 
an amusing sketch of his own schooldays, but credit is due to the present 
Head Master for selecting him to be Downside’s historian on an altogether 
different scale. The result is that we now have in Downside By and Large 
an account of St Gregory’s, from its earliest days at Douay to the middle 
of this century at Downside, which covers the ground completely and 
above all readably. It was only to be expected that Dom Hubert would 
make excellent reading on his own period, but some may not have realized 
what could be done with the earlier years of St Gregory’s. The reader is 
advised in no circumstances to skip the opening chapters, where in a 
few pages Dom Hubert makes a thrilling narrative of the early struggles, 
the controversies, the expulsion from France, the hospitality of Sir 
Edward Smythe, and the move to Downside: those first years in the 
Old House, and all that went on in the ‘new Gothic rooms’, will warm 
the heart of anyone inclined to be chilled as he walks between the surgery 
and the armoury. 
One can imagine that, having written in the monastery the early chapters 
_ down to the twentieth century, Dom Hubert then settled himself in the 
Barber’s Shop to write of ‘the Downside that we know — the Downside 
_of the gym and the bungalows and the bicycle shed’. At times he gets 
up; pad in hand, and walks over to a door, a corner, or a statue, to check 
his memory: but other scenes come crowding into his mind, and stir as 
many more memories in the reader. This is not a treatise, and therefore 
every character or story cannot be included: yet it is surprising how much 
is there, without duplicating what appears in Willingly to School. In 
some of the portraits the earlier book has undoubtedly stolen the best 
lines, and if Dom Hubert feels, as he seems to, that his portrait of Dom 
Sigebert Trafford is incomplete, the reader has only to turn to Willingly 
to School for the picture to be filled in. The irony of which R.S.T. was 
capable is perhaps missing from the present portrait, and there is a 
quotation from him in the earlier book which could well have borne 
tepetition here. In fact Dom Hubert has naturally been chary of attempting 
appraisal of the living and it is his near contemporaries who are most 
neglected in this book: the future historian will have to record the 
contribution of some who are hardly mentioned here. Notable among 
these are Dom Charles Pontifex, Dom Aidan Trafford and Dom Austin 
_ Corney. 

Yet it is a wonderfully complete picture that Dom Hubert gives us — 
complete with sounds and smells, old place names, a Glossary, and Mr 
Gazzard. The publishers must be condemned for the ludicrous placing 
of the photographs in the text, and the compiler of the Index has dared 
to confuse the two Traffords, while apparently bequeathing Abbot 
Ramsay to the Radcliffe family. Other minor errors make no difference 
to the story. One can only hope that boys in the school will now meet 
at the Going Home Door before going up to Summer Leaze, and that the 
future historian will deduce from this book something of Dom Hubert’s 
own great contribution to the life and character of Downside. 

; W. E. CROWDER 
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In Scholastik for the second quarter of 1955, Fr J. B. Siemes makes a 
fruitful comparison of Kierkegaard with Friedrich Schlegel, showing 
that the latter perhaps no less than the former may well be regarded as; 
a precursor of contemporary existentialism. He is not however a nihilistt 
or pessimist, as are so many of the moderns, but a preacher of hope: ini 
this he closely resembles Marcel (whose Homo Viator is translated into) 
German under the title Philosophy of Hope). Other articles include a1 
study by Fr J. Beumer of St Thomas on the nature of theology and a1 
critical survey by Fr W. Biichel of recent work on the possibility of! 
natural knowledge of future events. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie for the first quarter of 1955 | 
contains further reflexions by Fr Karl Rahner on the problem of the: 
multiplicity of Masses in relation to the one sacrifice. The article is closely ' 
reasoned and it would be impossible to summarize it adequately, but. 
Fr Rahner is able to conclude — and he maintains that he is justified | 
by the words of the Pope in a recent allocution — that there may be: 
cases in which a priest in a state of grace could not be blamed for refraining | 
from saying Mass in order to attend with the rest of the faithful. The 
issue for the second quarter has a lengthy and profound article by Otto 
Karrer on the Apostolic Succession and Primacy, in which the author 
shows himself particularly at ease with English works relating to the 
subject — above all, those of Newman. E.Q. 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
DEAR SIR, 


How does it follow that because the Fathers despised the literary beauty 
of Graeco-Roman literature we should do the same? The paganism of 
Greece and Rome was still a live issue when many of them wrote or at 
least the memory of it was still green. It would be as unreasonable to 
expect the Fathers to have enlarged on the beauty of Graeco-Roman 
literature as it would be to expect English Catholics to preach the beauty 
of the collects in the Book of Common Prayer. In the same way during 
the last war it was often asking for trouble to express appreciation for 
German literature. Perhaps if the Fathers had been a little more humane 
in their tastes we might have been spared some of their bickerings and 
quarrels. Their conduct does not seem always to have been conspicuous 
for urbanity. The quarrels of St Jerome are not very edifying reading. I 
-would sooner read Virgil or Cicero and I believe I should do so more 
profitably. But even so I do not think it quite true that in practise all the 
Fathers did despise the beauty of humane letters. Certainly that is not the 
impression one gets from reading the Octavius of Minucius Felix, that 
most beautiful of all the Apologias. We know that St Augustine wept for 
the sorrows of Dido and that even St Jerome could not bring himself to 
abandon Cicero. 

‘Professor Armstrong tells us that whenever we pray “Thy kingdom come’ 
Wwe are praying down fire from heaven. That, I would say, depends on 
who is praying. The only time that God came down to us from heaven 
he did not come with fire. The Theologians of the day cried ‘crucify him’ 
but the pagan could find ‘no evil in this man’. It was not Christ who 
wanted to call down fire, but his disciples. It is always the same story. 
The only fire that came down was the Holy Spirit, the spirit of love and 
charity . . . perhaps even (dare I suggest it?) of tolerance. 

I do not think that the asceticism of the Fathers was specially Christian. 
I believe that it derived from older sources. Charity would seem the 
‘specifically Christian virtue for all that it is not always very clearly evident 
in some of the writings of the Fathers. St Jerome was a great ascetic but 
it is hard to believe that his attitude towards Origen was very markedly 
charitable. I don’t think it is necessary to take all that the Fathers have 
to give. Would Professor Armstrong have us follow St Jerome’s advice 
to Heliodorus that he who has been bathed in Christ has no need of 
baths? Even as a discipline hygiene is not to be despised if we remember 
how difficult we found it as small boys. 
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I utterly agree with Professor Armstrong that the definition of the 
Assumption seems a providential reminder to our generation of the » 
revealed truth about our nature and the destiny of the material universe » 
and with him I see in this an anticipation of what is to happen to the» 
whole material creation. But what about the fire that the Professor is so) 
anxious to call down on the beauties of Graeco-Roman literature and | 
the liberal arts? Is it not possible that the Assumption has a lesson for US 5 
here. The body and the works of the body are not evil but good in their | 
proper order. I also agree with Professor Armstrong that there is not a1 
shred of historical evidence for the Assumption, but I do not agree with | 
him that this serves to drive home the dogma. Does he despise historical | 
evidence too? 


BRUNO SCOTT JAMES 


Professor A. H. Armstrong replies: 
DEAR SIR, 


Fr Bruno Scott James seems to have misunderstood the main point of ’ 
my article. Perhaps he was too annoyed by the beginning to read to the: 
end: but if he will read pp.137-8 carefully he will find that I say that to) 
apply the Fathers’ advice literally (i.e. to regard the great Greek and. 
Roman writers with hostility and suspicion) would be absurd and that: 
though they used the right criterion they were too narrow and rigorist | 
in their application of it and their practice was a better guide than their ~ 
theory. I certainly do not believe that .the study of the classics is likely’ 
now-a-days to lead to worldliness; it is much more likely to lead. 
to unworldliness. Virgil and Cicero, Sophocles and Herodotus will do) 
Christians nothing but good if they read them with real understanding ; 
combined with a firm grasp of the Christian scale of values. And, after’ 
all, the great Graeco-Roman writers would not have been pleased to be 
judged on their literary beauties alone; they claimed to be moral and. 
religious teachers and would have expected and wanted to be judged on. 
the moral and spiritual good they did their readers or hearers. I have | 
learnt a very great deal from the pagans, poets as well as philosophers, 
which I believe to be of value to me as a Christian: and I do not think | 
that in the article under discussion I have been unfaithful to the teaching 
of my Greek masters. One of my motives for writing it, and much else 
that I have written, was in fact the defence of Hellenic Christianity; the 
defence, that is of the Fathers’ understanding and presentation of 
Christianity, which, I gladly admit, owes a great deal to Hellenism, 
against people (including a good many contemporary Catholics) who 
regard the Fathers’ Christianization of Greek thought on the basis of 
the Gospel as leading to a radical distortion of the Christian message, 
especially in the matter of asceticism, and advocate what Bouyer calls 
‘une spiritualité d’adhésion passionnée au monde’ as more in line with 
the authentic Jewish-Christian tradition. 
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Fr Scott James need not go on so about St Jerome. The only place in 
my article where I had him in mind was where I speak of the Fathers’ 
‘tendency to epigrammatic exaggeration, often at the expense of truth 
and charity’. I based myself on more moderate and humane people like 
Clement of Alexandria and St Basil. And he might have understood my 
sentence about ‘fire from heaven’ better if he had read to the end of it. 
I did not say we prayed down fire from heaven on people (so his reference 
to the Sons of Thunder is irrelevant) or on human goodness and beauty, 
but on ‘our activities, enterprises and material and intellectual possessions’, 
The phrase was meant to emphasize, in traditional Christian language, 
the absolute discontinuity between the two worlds, our present one and 
the new world of the Resurrection, which easy talk about incarnational 
Christianity and the importance of the doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Body often conceals. Eternal life in a world anything like our present 
one is a nonsensical conception; and a world in which the cycle of 
birth and death has come to an end must be utterly unlike the one we 
know. There will, thank God, be no Roman Congregations or Diocesan 
Administrations or Catholic Action or States or Universities in the New 
Jerusalem; no comfortable salaries or academic reputations or learned 
books and articles; no research and none of the bits and pieces of 
information which we spend so much time acquiring for very mixed 
motives. We can, again thank God, take no luggage or furniture there 
with us, and no technical gadgets will make us a material ladder to 
salvation. We go through naked and, as Plato said, are judged naked. 
That is all I meant. 

Again, Fr Scott James has misunderstood my remark about historical 
evidence and the dogma of the Assumption. I did not say that lack of 
historical evidence helped to drive home the dogma, but that it helped 
to drive home the fact that ‘the normal state and proper end of man is 
shown to us as something which we can neither know about or attain to 
except by supernatural means’. I do not despise historical evidence any 
more than I despise Graeco-Roman literature. I do think Catholic 
apologists very often expect it to prove too much and the wrong sort of 
thing, but that is another argument! 


Yours sincerely, 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 
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